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The March of Lvents 


is one of the times, especially in 

Republican politics. The contest is, 
and is to be, between that part of the party 
which favors Mr. Roosevelt’s policies and 
that part which opposes them; and _ the 
most pronounced enemies of these policies 
are, of course, some of the great railroad and 
corporation “Interests.” This conflict came 
suddenly to a sharp clash with the collision of 
the President and Mr. Harriman; and the 
story divides itself into two parts. 

The first part has to do with the present 
split in the Republican party. The conflict 
has been made an open once by the President; 
and, as usual, he takes the people into his con- 
fidence. There is no doubt that the mass of 
people are opposed to the political domination, 
or even to the suspected political domination, 
of the corporations. The President will win 
in this contest in spite of the violence that he 
does to the traditions of his office, which are 
traditions of dignified silence under attack. 
Yet, when we speak of traditions of dignified 
silence, it is well to recall that Andrew Jackson 
once held the Presidential office, and he, too, 
was a good fighter. 

Whatever plans the Great Interests may 
have or may make against the President’s 
policy, he and his friends have one weapon 
that they lack—the confidence of the people; 
and the people—the millions of people—are 
not sticklers for gentle manners. And _ they 
do like a fight. If the fight be against political 
corruptionists, so much more to their liking. 
The revelations of Mr. Harriman’s political 
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code of morals has dug his grave, and the 
President is again fortunate in his enemies. 


THE SCANDAL OF CAMPAIGN CONTRIBUTIONS 


HE other part of the story of these recent 

events has to do with the scandal of 
campaign contributions. Why tell again that 
sordid story? All large campaign managers 
have received contributions for which favors 
were expected; and they always will receive 
them so long as two things exist—(1) the pro- 
tective tariff, and (2) secrecy about the origin 
and use of these funds. Mr. Harriman ex- 
pected pay, in some form, for his contribution— 
that’s the kind of man that Mr. Harriman is. 
And most men who make large contributions 
are like him, and they have generally got what 
they paid for. That is the greatest scandal in 
our political life. 

Most men would have known that Mr. 
Harriman and his like expected pay in some 
form for the contributions. If the President 
and his campaign managers did not know this, 
then—well, then—of course they knew it. 
That Mr. Roosevelt ever promised any pay 
or protection or favor for any contribution, 
nobody ever for a moment believed. But 
that whole system of campaigning is malodor- 
ous; for the devil pays the bill. And even 
if you afterwards kick the devil downstairs, 
you may save your soul, but what about 
accepting his help and then having to punish 
him? It were better not to have his help. 
Yet, under this system, we have this spectacle— 
the President, who has done more than any 
other one in exposing crime, is put in the 
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position of personal controversy with a sub- 
scriber to a campaign fund who has always 
regarded his political contributions as purchases 
of influence or of immunity. 

The moral is two-fold and clear. (1) The tar- 
iff, which gives a party a chance to swap protect- 
ion for funds, must be removed before we shall 
have done with this system; and (2) campaign 
managers must be compelled by an enforceable 
law to keep their books open—to make public 
their receipts and their expenditures. If Mr. 
Bliss and Mr. Cortelyou had been obliged to 
write down and publish an item like this: 


“Received from E. H. Harriman the sum of fifty thousand 
dollars to be spent in de 





there would have been no such unhappy ex- 
perience as we recently had in reading letters 
that, under a decent system of campaigning, 
would never have been written. 

We had as well bend ourselves to these great 
cleansing tasks now as later. It would be an 
uplifting experience surely to be rid of such 
scandals in the future. 


THE FIRST LINE OF THE PRESIDENTIAL BATTLE 


HE contest for the Republican Presi- 
dential nomination has begun in earnest 
in Ohio. Senator Foraker stands for the 


political machine and for policies that are. 


opposed to President Roosevelt; and he chal- 
lenged Secretary Taft to test his strength at a 
party primary. The challenge was promptly ac- 
cepted for the Secretary, who at the time was 
in Panama, by his brother, Mr. Charles P. 
Taft, of Cincinnati. The Republican primary 
election thus contemplated may never be held, 
but the contest between these two factions has 
begun and will continue till some event clearly 
indicates-the public and the party preference. 
This Ohio fight is noteworthy chiefly because 
it puts Secretary Taft clearly in the race. 

For the endorsement -of his own state will 
put him foremost in line for the nomination. 
He will stand, as no other candidate could 
stand, for the Roosevelt policies of regulating 
the railroads and other corporations, of our 
island governments, of the Panama canal, 
and the rest. 

The contest is the more illuminating because 
Senator Foraker admirably represents the anti- 
Roosevelt influences in the Republican party 
the old machine, a tacit alliance with corporate 
disregard of the law, the complaisant pro- 
gramme of indulgence to the privileged classes 
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—in short, the policies that lead backward into 
the old ruts and are meaningless when not 
corrupt. For these reasons, this Ohio contest 
looks very like the first thin line of battle. 


THE DEMOCRATIC INDECISION 


HE Democratic party in the meantime 

presents a curious study to the student 
of politics. It is giving no thought to the 
next campaign. It shows no spirit. It seems 
to haveno hope. It develops no leaders. 
It has no opinion that finds assertion. It 
seems, without an effort at resistance, to have 
surrendered to Mr. Bryan, whose chief claim 
to distinction is that he has twice failed as a 
leader and has not learned a leader’s wisdom 
by defeat. The sober part of the party does 
not want him as a candidate again, and yet 
no effort is made to prevent his nomination. 
Now, when it is recalled that at least half of 
the voters in the United States are Democrats 
by tradition, if not by definite inclination and 
doctrine, this momentary abjectness of the 
great party is a very curious fact. 

The meaning of it is plain. Both the old 
parties, merely as parties, are moribund. The 
life that either shows depends on the personali- 
ties of their leaders. 

The most interesting and active public 
leaders now are Republicans. The suc- 
cess of their party is, therefore, taken for 
granted. Yet their party is strong not 
because their party doctrines are strong. It is 
their leaders’ personal strength with the people— 
the people’s confidence in them. If there 
were men in the Democratic party of great 
personal popularity who had the quality of 
leadership, the fact that they were Democrats 
would not lessen their chance of success. 
Probably it would help it. Mr. Bryan, if 
we may guess from present indications, will 
have an easy and even inevitable victory in 
the nominating convention, because apparently 
there will be no other candidate whom any 
large number of the people know. Yet the 
very men who expect his nomination and will 
acquiesce in it expect him to be defeated. 

It is an interesting thing to speculate about 
—how parties find leaders. In times of great 
moral earnestness, strong men are pushed 
forward by this earnestness. But, when party 
doctrines have become mere formulas, as 
now, and it is chiefly the personal desire for 
office or for power that impels men, those 
men become leaders whose personal qualities 
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commend them to the people. Else those 
become leaders who capture the party ma- 
chinery and get command mainly by physical 
—that is to say, financial—strength. For the 
moment, there are but two men in national 


_ politics who have large personal followings— 


Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Bryan. The policies 
that Mr. Roosevelt stands for will force a real 
leader to the front—Mr. Taft, for example; 
or, if this fail, some man of another type may 
get control by mechanical methods, such as 
Mr. Fairbanks. But, in the Democratic party, 
there is no man but Mr. Bryan who stands 
for any specific policy, and the mechanical 
machinery of his party seems to be in the hands 
of his friends. The Democratic party will, 
of course, come to life and come into power 
again—perhaps even in the next campaign, if a 
Fairbanks secures the Republican nomination. 
But, unless its enemies give it such a chance, 
it will first have to have a great impulse or to 
produce a great leader. 


WHY THE PRESIDENT’S POPULARITY GROWS 


HE President keeps bis popularity and 

even widens and deepens it; and those 
who think in the political terms of suaver and 
gentler Administrations continue to wonder 
that this is so. By all the rules of official 
dignity and gentleness, he ought now to be 
regarded as a reckless, dangerous, excited 
pilot who will surely run the ship on rocks at 
the next turn. Hear his loud talk and see his 
wild gestures! Alas, the dignity of the great 
office! And in their wonder at his continued 
popularity, they say that he is the most astute 
politician that we have ever had, fooling the 
people not some times but allt he time. The 
inexplicable, deluded people, will they applaud 
the very wrecking of our institutions ? 

It is in this tone that most of the daily papers 
in New York, for instance, are talking—in 
tones of pity either for the Great Office, for 
the President, or for the silly people. As for 
the Great Office, Thomas Jefferson, Andrew 
Jackson, and Abraham Lincoln held it; and, 
while they held it, a large part of the critics 
saw the impending ruin of our institutions and 
despaired of the judgment of the people who 
seemed to like these ungentle revolutionists. 
The journalistic criticisms of these three great 
positive Presidents was as a storm to a breeze 


‘compared with the present criticisms of Mr. 


Roosevelt. It is instructive reading to turn 
back and see how almost every vigorous man 
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in the White House was “destroying our 
institutions” and how the silly people ap- 
plauded the destruction, and then to observe 
how men came later to look back at most of 
these vigorous Presidents as philosophic and 
even as gentle and long-suffering leaders. 

In fifty years—or ten years perhaps—Mr. 
Harriman, for instance, will be as dim a figure 
as Jay Gould now is, or dimmer, and the pres- 
ent political clashes between persons of this year 
or next will be known only to diligent students 
of our political history. Even the scandals 
about campaign funds will be forgotten. Men 
will not know who Bliss and Cortelyou and 
Odell and Penrose were—nor who lied and 
what he lied about, and who paid and what he 
paid for, and who conspired and what he con- 
spired about, and who told cock-and-bull 
stories and who got drunk and babbled— 
nobody will care about these things year after 
next, to say nothing of ten or fifty years hence. 

But boys half a century hence will read in 
their histories and all the world will know and 
remember a few simple great facts such as these 
(for it is only a few simple great facts that the 
world finds it worth while to remember): 


“Theodore Roosevelt was the most popular President 
that the United States has had since Washington. He 
came to the Presidency at the time when the Republic 
first fully felt its strength, and his temperament fitted the 
vigor of its mood. We had acquired outlying possessions 
as a result of a war in which he served. Under his admin- 
istration, we shaped our colonial policy; the Panama Canal 
was begun; our Government had an unprecedented 
influence abroad. At home the plan of reclaiming our 
desert lands was made; and the work of saving and renew- 
ing our forests was begun, and the policy of improving 
and utilizing our river systems was laid down. It was 
under his Administration that great land thefts were 
stopped, and that the army was made energetic and the 
navy strengthened. This was the period when great for- 
tunes were made by unregulated corporations, whose 
leaders threatened the control of the people in politics and 
in government. Great interests had their silent privileges 
and their Senators, their vested rights and their legislatures. 
It was President Roosevelt who exposed them and pun- 
ished them and again made the law respected. He 
refused to become a candidate for a third term and he used 
his popularity with the people to have his policy continued 
of forbidding the corporations to control the Government 
and of living above the law.” 


And there may be half-humorous, diverting 
foot-notes like these: 


“President Roosevelt was a man of vigorous speech and emphatic 
manner. When occasion arose, or his temper prompted him, he said 
right out that such-and-such men had lied. He spoke as a man as well 
as a President. He knew almost everybody of his time and he talked 
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freely with thousands of persons—imprudently with many. The favorite 
caricature of him represented him as a determined man with a big stick. 
His vigorous manner, the utter freedom of his talk, the stories that his 
hearers frequently told of the ‘recklessness’ of his conversation—many 
of them, no doubt, perversions and exaggerations—caused many gentle 
persons to fear lest he should overturn our liberties. (For confirmation 


of this, see the New York daily newspapers, especially those of April, 


1907.) There was a time, indeed, when in financial circles, he was 
calléd the enemy of wealth and of prosperity, so bitterly did the rich law- 
breakers resent his bringing them to justice. The word ‘Socialist’ was 
frequently applied to him. (See the same attitude about a century 
earlier toward Jefferson).” 


A very useful faculty of the mind, somewhat 
neglected by the political critics of our time, 
is the faculty which enables one to pick out 
from the intricate and noisy activities of men 
the few simple, permanent things that are 
taking place. The President’s manners and 
mannerisms, his impetuous deliverances, his per- 
sonal complications and _ controversies, his 
combativeness, his versatility of temper, his mis- 
leading confidence in some of his friends and 
his vehement speech about his enemies, his ab- 
horrence of a merely formal reticence, his 
enjoyment of action for its own sake and the 
abnormal variety of his activities—these acci- 
dental, certainly incidental, qualities of the man 
confuse the judgment of those who see little 
things big and big things little and blind them 
to these simple facts: 

That Mr. Roosevelt believes in the people 
and they believe in him. 

That they believe in him because he pugna- 
ciously puts the public welfare and obedience 
to the laws above the privileges of any class, 
even the corporate class; and because he will 
fight for “the square deal”: and, for the sake 
of these things, they would forgive him many 
more and more serious indiscretions than he 
has committed. His mannerisms either count 
for nothing in the public mind or add to his 
popularity. 

That he is not an “astute politician,” as 
machine politicians are astute; for his only 
weapon is his confidence in the people and his 
frank appeal at every step to their confidence 
in him keeps his stick big. 

When mere incidents and imagined mysteries 
are put aside, the situation is simple and easy 
to understand. Here is a vigorous man, mak- 
ing public life simpler and honester and bring- 
ing its sinister activities out of concealment. 
Whether he swears or prays while he does it, 
whether he is gentle or rough, or speaks loud 
or is silent, or smiles or frowns, or sometimes 
hits the wrong head and sometimes invites the 
wrong man and sometimes confides in the 
wrong lady—the public cares about these 
incidents of his activity only fora day. The 
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big simple fact is—Roosevelt and the People 
against the criminally privileged Interests and 
the soft critics. That is all that the people care 
to know or that the future will remember; and 
this is the only kind of simple great fact that 
the people have ever cared about or that the 
future has ever remembered. 


HOW RAILROAD MACNATES MAY BECOME 
PUBLIC HEROES 


HERE was, a month ago, an amusing, if 

serious, stream of financial and corpor- 
ation pilgrims to Washington. Messrs. Morgan, 
Harriman (before the stolen letter appeared !), 
Ryan, Speyer, Seligman, Yoakum, and Mellen 
are some of the pilgrims who went, whether 
on their own accord or on invitation. The 
reasons that led them are diverse, but in 
general they wished to get the railroads and other 
great financial interests “in touch with the 
President.” 

Some went to protest against the Federal 
“interference” with corporations. Others 
went to point out to the President that Federal 
“interference” is necessary in order to save 
the corporations from grave injustice at the 
hands of the states. A few went merely to 
discuss the situation. One or two, perhaps, 
went in a spirit of bravado and defiance; but 
most went in a spirit of proper deference to 
consult the head of the nation. It is a new 
and wholesome sign of the times, this tendency 
to remove the veil of secrecy from railroad 
operations. 

Mr. E. H. Harriman is reported to have 
said in a newspaper interview a little while 
ago: 


“We [the railroad ‘magnates’] have left it to our lawyers 
to take care of legislation by whatever means might be 
most effective, and to our subordinates to explain things 
to the general public. It won’t do. If we are 
ever to extricate the railroads, we have got to come out in 
the open and tell the people the railroads’ side of the 
matter.” 


This hits the quick; and nobody has ex- 
plained the cause of all our troubles about the 
railroads more clearly than it is explained in 
these sentences. For the gist of the whole 
matter is, the railroad managers have not 
“come out in the open.” If they had done so 
from the first, we should never have had any 
acute trouble; for the public would not have 
had any case against them. 

Such questions as rates and fares, with 
which the lawmakers and the commissions are 
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busy, are of secondary importance—are the 
mere physical handles whereby they take hold 
on the real subject. For the real subject is— 
Are the railroads law-abiding creatures or are 
they great forces above the law, whose attorneys 
“take care of legislation by whatever means 
may be most effective,” and whose subordinate 
officers “explain things to the general public ?”’ 
It is the lack of frankness with the public, the 
lack of straightforward dealing, the yielding 
to discreditable political methods—these are 
the things that the public resents and builds 
suspicion on. And in many cases, when the 
probe of publicity has been inserted by force, 
these suspicions have been justified. 

Now, a railroad is a great public institution 
as well as a corporation to do business, and it 
must have relations with public opinion as 
well as with its business patrons and with 
its stockholders. The President or the owner 
of a railroad and its officers are, therefore, to 
a degree public servants. When they deal 
candidly with the public, and when they have 
nothing to conceal either in their financial 
policies or in their practical management, they 
have nothing to fear from the public. There 
are railroads and railroad managers that are 
regarded only as public benefactors. There 
are even railroads which habitually win cases 
in the courts for personal damages—railroads 
that have the public feeling of the communities 
that they serve wholly in their favor. But 
these are not roads that are managed by men 
whose lawyers “take care of legislation” and 
whose subordinates “explain things to the 
general public.” They have no concealed or 
questionable financial thimble-rigging; they do 
not take a part in politics; they do not have 
secret rates or give rebates; they simply do 
their business “in the open” and their mana- 
gers regard the whole public as their partners, 
worthy of confidence and of frank dealing. 

If Mr. Harriman himself and other railroad 
“magnates” had followed this policy—had 
dealt directly with the public and with public 
opinion without cynicism and without con- 
cealment, there would now be no acute railroad 
trouble. But simply ‘coming out in the open 


_and telling the people the railroads’ side of 


the matter” is not enough. They must re- 
main in the open, work in the open, and keep 
the public in their confidence. A few years of 
such a policy as this would silence all wild 
talk of governmental ownership, would make 
any troublesome governmental control] un- 


necessary, and would cause public opinion to 
have a vociferous enthusiasm for the railroads. 
The people would boast of them as they boast 
of schools and great works of public utility. 
The roads would have public sentiment in 
their favor in the courts, in the legislatures, 
in the public press; and our great railroad 
men would be regarded as public benefactors 
and as great leaders rather than as silent and 
inaccessible plotters against the public welfare. 
Mr. Harriman ought to have become frank 
and confidential and loquacious fifteen years 
ago and been as willing all these years “to 
explain the railroads’ side of the matter” as 
he has recently become. The purpose of the 
public as it expresses itself through President 
Roosevelt and through radical and even foolish 
state legislatures is only to bring and to keep 
the railroads “in the open.” The public 
goes about it in rough ways, often in unjust 
ways, and it does not make proper discrimina- 
tions: for a democracy uses crude and often 
cruel tools. But it does insist that its insti- 
tutions and agents shall be democratic— 
shall live and work “in the open”; and this 
result is all that it is trying to accomplish. 
The little questions of rates and fares and the 
like are important only as methods of carrying 
this main point. And quiet will come just as 
fast as Mr. Harriman’s new plan of action is 
generally carried into effect. 

In fact, the railroad “magnate” of the near 
future may, if he be wise enough as well as 
frank enough, become as great a public hero 
as the college president, for instance, now is; 
or, for that matter, perhaps, as—the President 
of the United States himself. But he will 
have to dismiss his lobbies and press agents and 
demean himself as a servant of the whole public 
as well as of his directors and stockholders. 
He must cease to be a Great Person of silence 
and of mystery and of cynicism and of dark 
politics and of private cars and of adventures 
in the stock-market. He must become a 
democratic public servant. 


ON THE LITTLENESS OF THE GREAT 


[' IT be an anxious spring for great finan- 
ciers and for minor Presidential candi- 
dates, it is pleasant to think that the Average 
American Citizen—whose first thought is 
neither political nor financial—seems to be in 
good mood with this cheerful season of the 
year. True, he must have money and he will 
have politics. But he has tasks of his own to 
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engage his thoughts and his time—a farm, a 
factory, a school, a craft, a family, his relation 
to his neighbors, his duties to his community, 
his enjoyment of an active and more or less 
normal life. The big headlines in the news- 
papers do not startle him. A sudden shrinkage 
of values from the level of a great inflation 
does not disturb him, for he has few securities 
ornone. The reports ofa sensational criminal 
trial in court’ neither entertain him nor disturb 
him as muchas the conductors of the ‘“‘ yellow”’ 
journals seem to think. He cannot be made 
to believe that the railroad trains will cease to 
run because the legislature reduced the pas- 
senger fare to two cents a mile, nor that 
President Roosevelt is wrecking the country. 
Most of the subjects that are loudly talked 
about in the newspapers seem remote to the 
Average American Citizen. 

The daily press reports, and to a degree 
creates, a sort of artificial life. The big men 
in Wall Street are alarmed! The big men in 
Washington are doing vast damage! Pre- 
sently the women at Newport will be active 
in great social affairs! But all these Great 
Worlds are really remote from the everyday 
thought of the millions of us who have little 
power and much contentment with life that 
moves in smaller orbits. | We read the head- 
lines and go on about our business. 

A great financier, a great statesman, a great 
leader of fashion, or a great anybody else, 
would be startled and perhaps humiliated to 
learn how little we really know or care about 
him. If such a Great Person should step 
from a train at a town in Kansas or in Texas 
or in Georgia—without the blare of greatness 
—and were to live there for a time incognito, 
he would discover that the condition of the 
road to the next town is of greater importance 
than the fluctuations of Union Pacific stock, 
that the building of the new schoolhouse is 
an event of importance to more persons than 
the last report about anybody’s Presidential 
“boom’’; that the “stand” of wheat or of 
cotton is watched with much more concern 
than the latest investigation of any trust; that 
the latest marriage in Smithville is talked about 
by as many good women as the latest ball in 
Newport. 

Whether you be a Great Man or an Average 
Man, it is a good exercise of your modesty to 
go to Smithville, where nobody knows you, 
and to make a study of life there by at least a 
few days’ observation in the town and in the 
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country about it. You may at first think life 
there very dull; but, unless you are dull your- 
self, you are likely to come away reflecting on 
the narrow range of your own thought and 
on the number of purely artificial interests 
that you burden yourself with. The normal 
man carries few worries, and such as he does 
carry are his own—not worries about far-off 
problems or about gigantic forces or about 
great battles in finance and politics and society. 
Nor does he himself get into the newspapers. 
Those that live in the artificial world of the 
noisy journals often forget the Average Man 
in his modest life, his quiet contentment, and his 
steady industry. And, when the “great centres” 
of these artificial industries become excited, it 
is well to recall him; for if he is well, we are 
well; and if he is happy and _ reasonably 
prosperous, we shall all fare likewise; for he 
is the United States, because he is one of the 
millions—the millicis who are the steady 
base of our demcxi2rcy. 


THE DANGER OF AN INDUSTRIAL SETBACK 


EVERAL railroads have announced that 
they think it expedient to stop new con- 
structive work and to husband their money; 
and this is one of the chief reasons of the feel- 
ing of uncertainty in the financial and indus- 
irial outlook. There are many other reasons, 
but they lie deeper. We saw a setback to our 
industry in 1903, but it amounted to little as 
we view it in retrospect. It might have 
amounted to much more had Europe not then 
had funds a-plenty, and rushed them to our 
assistance when the terms became good enough 
to tempt them. 

At present, if a crisis should arise, Europe 
could hardly help us, because Europe itself is 
in need of more money. There is a scarcity 
both here and abroad. A crisis would, there- 
fore, test our own strength far beyond the 
test of 1903. The situation to-day is much 
more like the situation in 1892, which was 
followed by the disasters of 1893. 

Let us balance the threatening features 
against the steadying influences, seeking to 
measure the situation as it stands. Primarily, 
we are short of funds. The New York banks, 
upon whom the stock-market burden falls 
most heavily, have allowed their surplus 
practically to disappear, and have been com- 
pelled to use the most drastic means to streng- 
then it. All over the country, the demand for 
money has been urgent for the last six months, 
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so urgent as to form a constant menace to the 
money markets of both New York and London. 
To get the money, we have over-extended our 
credit, both at home and abroad, almost as 
badly as we over-extended it in 1893. In 
fact, it has several times been near the breaking 
point. 

The necessity for money has compelled the 
railroads to borrow at very high rates of inter- 
est, mostly on 5 per cent. notes running for three 
years. Half a dozen of the greatest manu- 
facturing companies have found it well-nigh 
impossible to borrow money for their needs, 
even at these rates, and have practically aban- 
doned the work they meant to do. The rail- 
roads also have curtailed their expenses where 
they could, cancelling orders for rails which 
they intended to use for extensions and re- 
newals, abandoning surveys, and making no 
further effort to find men for their labor. 

These conditions are strangely like the con- 
ditions that preceded the check in the indus- 
trial world in 1903. There are, however, a 
few comforting differences. The great bankers 
of Wall Street in 1903 were loaded with huge 
bond issues which they could not sell at any 
price. There is no such condition now. 
Then the curtailment of orders from the rail- 
roads and the consequent check to manufactur- 
ing came suddenly and without much warning. 
Now, there has been plenty of warning. 

Perhaps most reassuring of all is the fact that 
the banks, weak as they undoubtedly have 
been in surplus, have also for months been 
doing their best to set their houses in order. 
In consequence, they met the ordeal of March 
with a courage and a confidence totally unlike 
the timidity that fell upon them at the be- 
ginning of the collapse of 1903, and as far 
removed as possible from the actual bankers’ 
panic of 1893. 

It is an economic truth that, when the in- 
dustries and the banks alike have made pre- 
paration for curtailment, the curtailment is 
likely to pass by, because the very preparation 
removes the main causes of economic dis- 
turbance. It would not be at all surprising 
if the Wall Street “smash” were really the 
worst that is to happen, after all. Certainly, 
that “smash” has gone far toward relieving 
the general situation in the money market, 
and some of the best critics are disposed to look 
for a period of quiet markets, with money 
piling up and industrial strength constantly 
increasing from this time on. 


OUR GREAT INLAND WATER PROBLEM 








OUR GREAT INLAND WATER PROBLEM 


HE Inland Waterways Commission, 

recently appointed by the President, 
has an opportunity to write a report that shall 
become one of the greatest practical documents 
of our industrial history; for this Commission 
has the task of making a unified and compre- 
hensive plan for the improvement and the full 
utilization of our river systems. How big and 
how important this task is, only professional 
geographers and those engineers who have 
attacked some of these problems know. There 
is already a vast literature on the subject, mostly 
technical. There have been hundreds of local, 
and some comprehensive, plans made by com- 
mercial bodies in the Great Valley; but a 
complete study of the whole vast problem has 
not been presented in one treatise. Every 
reader of Dr. McGee’s remarkable article on 
the Mississippi River in a recent number of this 
magazine got glimpses of the importance, 
the difficulties, and the fascination of the 
subject. 

The water-courses that converge in the Missis- 
sippi River are one of the greatest assets of our 
country. Enormously useful as they are, even 
under our general system of neglect, they are 
yet undeveloped and untamed resources. 
Transportation by rail has so taken our atten- 
tion and energies that we have postponed till 
now even a careful study of river navigation. 
From the Gulf of Mexico and the Atlantic 
there are waterways which, if improved, would 
admit ships to forty states and reach commun- 
ities that comprise perhaps go per cent. of the 
wealth and population of the country. Mr. 
J. J. Hill has made the calculation that it would 
require the building of nearly 75,0co mcre miles 
of railroads at a cost of $5,500,000,000 1. meet 
even the present demands for traffic, and that 
this same result could be reached if only one- 
fifth of the carrying power of the waterways 
were utilized. The products of the interior 
states have been doubled in ten years and the 
railroads’ capacity has been increased only 
about 124 per cent. But transportation is 
not the only problem that will be solved by a 
proper utilization of the rivers. As important 
as traffic is, agriculture (the rivers now waste 
our lands, for the Mississippi alone carries away 
400 million tons of soil a year), and forestry 
(the cutting of trees causes floods), and irri- 
gation (for water now runs to waste that could 
be made to convert vast dry areas into the 
most fertile fields), and water-power (the value 
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of which we are just beginning to understand) 
each almost approach it. 

Many millions will be called for by this vast 
system of internal improvement, both from 
local sources and the Federal Government. 
There have been more than 50 millions of 
dollars appropriated by Congress for Missis- 
sippi River improvements alone during the last 
twenty-five years. One subject successfully 
carried out will suggest another—in river-work 
and in canal work; and the task, after we 
seriously begin it, will extend over many years 
and will dwarf the Panama Canal both in cost 
and time; but it may fairly be called the next 
great step in the subduing of our rich territory. 
A complete system of waterway improvements, 
such as this Commission has an opportunity 
to formulate in outline, will make our great 
Central and Southern States capable of main- 
taining a population several times as great as 
they now contain, with a higher degree of health 
and productivity and convenience than we now 
have. It will work the beginning of a really 
intensive and scientific culture of the soil as 
distinguished from the era-of the pioneer, out 
of which we have yet hardly passed. 

The Inland Waterways Commission consists 
of Representative Theodore E. Burton, of 
Ohio; Senators Francis G. Newlands of Nev- 
ada and William Warner of Missouri; ex- 
Representative John H. Bankhead of Alabama; 
Gen. Alexander Mackenzie, chief of engineers 
of the army; Dr. W J McGee, geologist and 
geographer, now at the head of the St. Louis 
Museum; F. H. Newell, Director of the United 
States Reclamation (irrigation) Service; Gifford 
Pinchot, head of the Forestry Bureau, and 
Herbert Knox Smith, Commissioner of 
Corporations. 


NEW YORK’S PUBLIC UTILITIES BILL 


AR more comprehensive than the Inter- 
state Commerce act is the Public 
Utilities bill recommended by Governor Hughes 
and pending in the New York legislature. 
This bill comes somewhat as an answer to 
Secretary Root’s criticism of the failure of the 
states to exercise their powers in curbing public 
corporations. Constitutionally, the power of 
the states is wider than that of the Federal 
Government because eminent domain, cor- 
porate existence, and capitalization are all 
state matters. 
The Public Utilities bill proposes to create 
a Public Service Commission which shall have 
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charge of all public service corporations except 
telephones, including all railroad, express, 
gas, and electric companies and pipe lines. 
The state is to be divided into two districts, 
with a commission for each, Greater New York 
being the first district and the other counties 
of the state the second. Each commission 
in its respective district shall collect all the 
facts in regard to public service corporations, 
their actual investment, their fares, their ser- 
vice, and their capitalization—and shall make 
these public. The provisions of the Interstate 
Commerce act prohibiting passes, discrimina- 
tion, and unreasonable fares are substantially 
incorporated. 

The further step beyond the United States 
law is that the Public Service Commission 
shall regulate the issue of stocks and bonds, and 
the capitalization of franchises is prohibited. 
With the actual investment as the only basis 
for capitalization, the annual profits enable the 
easy determination of whether fares and freight 
rates are excessive. Where the Commission 
deems any rate or fare excessive, it can order a 
reduction. It can also compel better train 
service and specifically order the improvement 
of time tables, the adding of cars, and the run- 
ning of additional trains. 

The public service corporations have pub- 
licly accepted the general plan of the bill, while 
offering numerous amendments. The prin- 
cipal amendment is to deprive the Commission 
of the power to execute its own orders and to 
require that it shall go into court as a litigant 
before its rulings become effective. That is 
the defect in the present New York laws under 
which the Railroad Commission has been 
unable to enforce its orders. Governor Hughes 
opposed this amendment in a public address 
and argued that the judicial review should be 
confined to the protection of the constitutional 
rights of public service corporations, just as 
in all legislation affecting individuals. 


GREAT GIFTS FOR THE PUBLIC WELFARE 


N February 7, 1867, Mr. George Peabody 
gave the Peabody Fund of $1,000,000 

to a board of trustees, made up of distinguished 
men, to be used for the promotion of education 
in the Southern States; and the income from 
this fund, of which more than two millions and 
a half have been spent, has all these years 
brought good results. This public benefac- 
tion was, for its time, a very large one; and 


the wisdom of Mr. Peabody has been well 
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tested these forty years—his wisdom in leaving 
the fund to be administered by a board of 
public-spirited men, without conditions except 
his indication of the general use to which it 
should be put; and the members of the 
board have, of course, served without com- 


- pensation. They have administered it more 


usefully than the donor himself could have 
spent it for this purpose in his lifetime; for a 
self-perpetuating board of high-minded men 
can fit their action to changing conditions, 
year by year, decade by decade. 

Mr. Peabody’s example was followed in 
1882 by Mr. John F. Slater, who gave 
$1,000,000 to be used for the education of 
Negroes. Of this fund, the income, which 
has now exceeded the principal, has 
been wisely applied—much more wisely ap- 
plied than it would have been if it had been 
given by any one man for whatever specific 
institutions he could have thoroughly in- 
vestigated in his lifetime. The unexpended 
part of this fund is now about $1,700,000. 
Its increase is due largely to the efficient ad- 
ministration of Mr. Morris K. Jesup, the 
treasurer. 

This example was, in turn, followed by Mr. 
Carnegie when he established, by a gift of 
$10,000,000, the Carnegie Institution for the 
promotion of research. Again a board of 
distinguished men was found to give their 
time and thought to discover most fruitful 
uses of this money. 

Then Mr. John D. Rockefeller adopted the 
same plan when he gave first $1,000,000 to be 
used in furthering education in the South; to 
which he added $10,000,000 for furthering 
higher education throughout the United States, 
and subsequently (in February of this year, 
just forty years to a day after the gift of George 
Peabody was made) $32,000,000 more for the 
same large purpose—making a total of 
$43,000,000, the income of $42,000,000 of 
which is administered for education by the 
General Education Board, without restrictions 
or conditions; and members of this self-per- 
petuating board, of course (as of all the similar 
boards), do this public service without com- 
pensation. 

Mr. Carnegie made another foundation— 
following the same plan of administration— 
of $10,000,000 for the compensation of college- 
teachers of long and honorable service. The 
latest of the now lengthening’ list of these 
munificent foundations, made on this same 
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principle, is the fund of $10,000,000 for the 
betterment of conditions of living made by 
Mrs. Russell Sage. 

Not to speak of many lesser gifts, these 
make six great foundations which comprise 
an original principal of $75,000,000 devoted 
to the public welfare, released on the instant 
the gifts were made from all control or in- 
fluence by their donors and administered by 
men who give their time and thought to the 
work from love of their fellows; and all these 
great benefactions are unaccompanied by any 
conditions except an indication by the donors 
of the large purposes for which they are to be 
used. 

These important boards are, in a sense, 
a new sort of the machinery of civilization. 
They are neither political nor ecclesiastical. 
They exist, each for its own purpose and for 
nothing else, without obligations or entangle- 
ments; and they are all self-perpetuating. 
They have, in varying degrees, as the purpose 
of each requires, thorough organizations; 
and they go about their work of bettering the 
conditions of life, of broadening human 
knowledge, and of strengthening and extend- 
ing education as systematically as the best 
business organizations do their business tasks. 


A POSSIBLE NEW ERA IN MEDICINE 


IGH hopes are held by an increasing 
number of distinguished physicians of 
what promises to be a revolutionary system 
both of curative and preventive treatment 
of a large number of diseases. Sir Almroth 
Edward Wright, a distinguished English in- 
vestigator and physician, who has had much to 
do with its application, has declared that 
‘“‘we have, in the power of raising the anti- 
bacterial power of the blood with respect to 
any invading microbe, out of all comparison 
the most valuable asset in medicine.” 

For that is the method—to increase the 
resisting power of the blood against the in- 
vading disease. The philosophy of the treat- 
ment is simple—delicate and difficult as its 
application is. The white corpuscles of the 
blood devour invading disease germs—that 
is their function. When they are equal to 
this task, the attacked person escapes the 
disease. When the disease germs overpower 
the white corpuscles, the attacked person 
“takes” the disease. The new treatment is 
so to fortify and strengthen these white cor- 
puscles that they shall be equal to the task of 
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devouring the diseased germs—in other words, 
to render a person immune, or to cure him, 
by coming to the aid of the white corpuscles. 
Aid may be given to them when they are at- 
tacked by certain diseases, by the injection 
of a preparation made from a part of the 
diseased matter itself. 

This, in brief, is the philosophy of the 
“opsonic” treatment, with which investigators 
and practitioners are now busy and of which 
the medical journals are full. The great 
hope is that this treatment may be found 
successful with pulmonary tuberculosis; but 
the experimenters are not yet agreed that this 
has yet been conclusively accomplished. But 
it has been successfully used in the treatment 
of local infections, such as recurring boils, 
acne, inflammation of the bladder, bone and 
joint inflammations, and (so some practitioners 
claim) in typhoid fever. 

The profession, with the safe conservatism 
of scientific men, goes slowly in drawing con- 
clusions. But there are bacteriologists and 
practitioners of high attainments who believe 
that by this method a new era in medicine 
has been begun—that typhoid and tuberculosis 
and many other diseases will be cured by it; 
and, theoretically, they regard it as probable 
that men can be made immune to these diseases, 
from time to time, as by vaccination we are 


made immune to smallpox—but not by the 


same method. 

The wise layman, as the wise investigator, 
withholds a final judgment till there has been 
a long accumulation of successful experiments. 
But there is good reason already at least to 
hope that we are about to profit by one of the 
most important discoveries ever made. 


OUR RELATIONS WITH CANADA 


HERE are more than a dozen questions 

between the United States and Canada, 
almost every one of which should be capable 
of a quick settlement if responsible represen- 
tatives of the two countries will get together for 
the discussion of them. That sucha discussion 
is now contemplated is good news, both in 
Canada and in the United States. 

The visit of Secretary Root to Earl Grey at 
Ottawa early in the year was a preliminary 
step. It has been followed by a brief visit 
by Mr. James Bryce, the new British Ambas- 
sador to the United States, who made the pil- 
grimage to Ottawa one of the first steps in his 
diplomatic career. All signs point to the belief 
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that Mr. Bryce, Mr. Root, and Earl Grey are 
getting to understand one another in prepara- 
tion for an international understanding on the 
vexed questions between the countries. 

The Governor-General of Canada has al- 
ways been considered a social rather than a 
political figure. When it has come to real 
diplomatic work between the countries, it is 
probable that Earl Grey will give place to the 
elected heads of the nation, but it must be 
considered a tribute to the personal strength of 
the Canadian Governor-General that he has 
been brought into the negotiations at all: 

The most important question is the tariff. 
Mr. Root wants the Canadians to throw open 
their markets to American trade, and build up 
a tariff wall against the Mother Country. 
That is a serious proposal, and Canada has 
shown no disposition to concede to it. There 
may be concessions, but there will be no sur- 
render on the broad proposition. The settle- 
ment of a new basis for mutual traffic is a very 
big and important diplomatic task. 

Some other questions that might be settled 
by sensible arbitration are the preservation of 
Niagara Falls by restrictive legislation, the 
regulation of coastwise fisheries, the making 
of a new law to allow the building of warships 
on the Lakes, the saving of the seal herds in 
the Bering Sea, the re-énactment of laws to 
permit of freight transit in bond across sections 
of both countries, the question of alien labor 
laws in their application to Canadians in this 
country and Americans in Canada, and half 
a dozen small specific matters local to boundary 
territory. None of these present great difficulty. 

In general, the people of this country will 
welcome any diplomatic activities that remove 
or tend to remove the barriers between us and 
our neighbors across the northern border. 
There should be no room for hostility between 
the United States and Canada, either in mat- 
ters of politics or in matters of trade. 


OKLAHOMA’S CONSTITUTIONAL INNOVATIONS 


baw hunger and thirst for corporate right- 
eousness that just now are the keenest 
appetites of the public will be appeased in 
Oklahoma by the new constitution which will 
be ready to go before the people of that state 
for adoption next August, if the President 
approve. It is an interesting experiment, for 
it is an attempt to embody in the organic law 
of a state the remedy for existing public evils, 
so that no future legislation may even permit 
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the existence of abuses whose correction in 
other states is left to the statutes. 

The provisions for the exclusion of trusts 
and monopolies and for the regulation of 
railroads are especially severe. Any railroad 
that shall desire to exercise the right of eminent 
domain in Oklahoma must be chartered under 
the laws of the state. These laws, the framers 
expect, will be sufficient to prevent any injustice 
in the exercise of the right. Railroads shall be 
prohibited from owning coal lands, and all 
railroads shall be under the supervision of an 
elective state railroad commission. No pas- 
senger fare of more than two cents a mile 
shall be charged. This, mind you, is a part of 
the constitution. 

Other advanced political theories are em- 
bodied in the instrument. One of these is a 
clause for prohibition that prohibits not only 
the sale of the liquor but its importation into 
the state. The constitution provides that the 
Indian Territory shall have prohibition for 
twenty-one years, but a separate section pro- 
vides for prohibition for the whole state. This 
section will be voted upon separately from the 
constitution, and requires only a majority for 
passage. The principle of the initiative and 
referendum is adopted. Elective officers are 
forbidden to succeed themselves—this being 
an attempt to prevent ‘“‘ring” leadership in 
politics. 

But the greatest distinction of the new consti- 
tution is its elaborate regulation of corporations. 
Another distinction is its length: it is by far 
the longest of state constitutions. A_ third 
distinction is, that this is probably the first 
state constitution drafted by a convention in 
which an Indian tribe had a legal vote and a 
considerable influence. The Osage Nation 
had two votes of the total of 112, and Indian 
influence is, quaintly enough, mainly respons- 
ible for the prohibition clauses in the new 
constitution. The new state is, of course, 
overwhelmingly Democratic. 





SAN FRANCISCO’S MORAL BREAKDOWN 


HE people of San Francisco have suffered 
overmuch. But the earthquake and 
the fire are not the greatest of their calamities. 
Their worst misfortune became 4aublic a year 
later in amazing revelations of the sordid greed 
that seemed to permeate almost every class of 
men after the ruin of April, 1906. 
A venal city government, the tool of a corrupt 
and corrupting citv boss, sold the public 
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privileges of the city for ridiculous prices upon 
payment to the supervisors of graft fees ranging 
from $500 to $15,000 a vote. The street rail- 
way company bought the privilege of running 
an overhead trolley line from “Abe” Ruef, 
the chief grafter, instead of buying it from the 
city for what it was worth. The telephone 
monopoly intrenched itself by similar means. 
Citizens otherwise reputable chased smaller 
private ends through the same paths of graft. 
In all, something more than a million dollars 
seem to have been collected into Ruef’s corrup- 
tion fund, and much of it stuck to his fingers. 
Enough passed on, however, to purchase the 
desired favors from the city powers. 

San Francisco was used to the kind of graft 
disclosed in the earlier part of the investigation. 
The purchase of immunity by vice had been 
known for years, and was common to many 
cities. But the graft in high places, the spread 
of the taint to “good people” and the enormous 
bulk of the corrupting influences raise San 
Francisco to a solitary eminence of shame. 

There is an explanation of this moral break- 
down at the very point that should have been 
the last to weaken. For two generations the 
city had boasted of its license, of its ‘‘ wide- 
openness,” of its Parisian flavor. It had taken 
a silly pride in being “different,” regardless 
of the moral quality of the difference. This 
boast and this pride have been the weak vice 
of even the so-called “‘better classes” in San 
Francisco. Now the city is reaping the harvest 
of that moral let-down in a whirlwind of 
corruption. 

The fact that the graft has been accepted 
by labor politicians is not especially significant. 
The significant fact is that the graft was offered 
by men of every political complexion and espe- 
cially by some of those highest in the city’s 
business life. In brief, the city was full of 
rottenness, and needed only this supreme oppor- 
tunity to make the disgraceful disclosure of it. 

But, after all, is it San Francisco only? The 
disorganization and confusion of the city, the 
unparalleled property loss, entailing a complete 
readjustment of the ownership and value of 
property rights, made of the opportunity to 
graft the most enormous temptation of its kind 
in our time. That the temptation found such 
willing victims is deplorable. But the mood 
of other cities that would criticize San Francisco 
should be a mood of self-searching, to make 
sure that they are not more righteous only 
because their temptation is less, 
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MORE OPERA AND MANY MORE PLAYS 


HIS past season of grand opera in New 
York has proved that classic music is 
appreciated by a far wider range of people than 
the purveyors of opera had supposed. The 
performances, under Mr. Heinrich Conried’s 
management at the Metropolitan Opera House 
have been conducted on the theory that opera 
is a luxury of the rich and an adjunct of fashion 
and can be supported only by their patronage. 
Mr. Oscar Hammerstein, however, proceeded 
upon the theory that most of the musical appre- 
ciation is found in the galleries. ‘Thus, when 
he opened the Manhattan Opera House last 
winter, he had no subscription list for boxes, 
and he set the price of seats at a lower average 
than that of the Metropolitan. The quality 
of the music and of the productions he has 
offered has been generally considered equal to 
that of the Metropolitan, in spite of the more 
distinguished names of the singers at the older 
house. The great success of the Manhattan 
has justified Mr. Hammerstein’s faith in his 
theory. His house has become the centre of 
the best popular opera in the country. And 
the fact that the Metropolitan has suffered 
little from the competition indicates that the 


healthy growth of musical appreciation has made , 


another opera house a necessity in New York. 
A similar condition exists among the theatres. 


The two large theatrical combinations and the. 


many smaller managers have barely succeeded 
this year in supplying the demand for theatrical 
amusements. There are more than seventy 
theatres in New York City alone, and these 
have all been crowded. 

This enormous public demand for music 
and the drama argues a great increase in pros- 
perity. With this must come, let us hope, also 
higher standards of taste, and—perhaps— 
better American plays. 


THE JAMESTOWN EXPOSITION 

HE Jamestown Exposition will empha- 
size Virginia history—will, in fact, 
inform a large part of the people that there is 
such a thing as three hundred years of Vir- 
ginia history. For the historical part of the 
Exposition will be its most attractive feature to 
the thoughtful visitor. To the larger com- 
pany of sightseers, the almost continuous 
naval pageant, in which the ships of all the 
principal governments will take part, will 
make the strongest appeal. Beautifully sit- 
uated directly on Hampton Roads, compact, 
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and easy of access, this fair is likely to be 
visited by great throngs of persons during the 
six months that it will be open; for it will 
have the attraction of a seashore resort for the 
inland millions. 

Drawn by an historical interest, the descend- 
ants of the Virginians are expected from every 
part of the Union. The streams of them that 
come may suggest for the first time to the 
present generation the great part that the 
colony and the state has played in our history. 
How prolific a mother Virigina has been, is 
even yet an untold chapter in our history. 


THE RISE OF THE SOUTH 


T ONCE the most cheerful and important 
fact of the time is the development of 
the Southern States which is now going on at a 
most gratifying pace—and with it, of course, 
the multiform development of the people. 
This takes its place in importance alongside 
of the settlement and development of the 
Middle West, which was one of the most 
important social and economic facts of the 
last century. It was this that made the 
United States a great and rich country and 
saved to mankind the benefits of free institu- 
tions and applied them over a large area. 

Now the long-looked-for time is come— 
almost suddenly—when the rich and vast 
area of the South is coming under similar 
conquest, by the very people, too—or their 
descendants—who have dwelt there since this 
region became American. Industrial forces 
have come into action, after a long period of 
waiting and hindrance, that are fast making 
these states realize the riches that have awaited 
development. Wealth, cheerfulness, and energy 
are bringing the land and the people out of 
isolation and into the full current of American 
life. This is the great social and economic 
fact for us, at least, of this decade—perhaps 
of this half-century. 

For this reason, THE WorLpD’s Work for 
June will give most of its space to a description 
of this progress; for we believe that thus to re- 
port it and to emphasize it is as great a public 
service as a journal given to the interpretation 
of well-directed activity can do. The story 
is so large that only specimen chapters of it 
can be told in any magazine. But these speci- 
men chapters, it is hoped, will be enough to 
show that the most interesting great move- 
ment now going on in our country is this rise 
of the Southern people. 
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THE LESSON OF THE RECENT WALL 


STREET PANIC 


railroads of the United States became 

lavish in the payment of dividends. 
The Baltimore & Ohio, the Pennsylvania, the 
Santa Fé, the New York Central, the Union 
Pacific, and many other companies increased 
their rate of dividends. 

At the same time, half a dozen of the great 
roads issued new stocks. Probably the amount 
of money raised by the companies in this six- 
month period was more than $500,000,000. 
The prices of all the stocks advanced to new 
high records. The country was exceedingly 
prosperous, earnings were very great, and it 
looked as if there were no limit either to the 
general prosperity or to the advances in the 
prices of railroad stocks. 

Many thousands of innocent investors all 
over the country were moved to buy these stocks 
at very high prices. Had the money of the 
country not been pretty fully employed in 
industry and in the expansion of business, there 
would undoubtedly have been a period of public 
purchases of stock unparalleled in our history. 
As it was, much stock was bought by the public, 
but nothing like the amount that would have 
been so bought under slightly different con- 
ditions. In making their great new stock 
issues and in raising their dividends to new 
high levels, the financiers counted that the 
enthusiasm worked up in Wall Street by these 
methods would spread over the country, and 
that the public would come in and buy the 
stocks, which the financiers held in perhaps 
the greatest volume in ten years. 

But, as early as last December, it came to 
be recognized by a few financiers that the 
public was not coming in. At the same time, 
it began to be generally known that the Federal 
Government and the legislatures of many 
states had taken a stand with regard to the 
railroads which threatened harm to existing 
methods. President Roosevelt made no secret 
of the fact that he intended to see to it that the 
existing Federal laws were obeyed by the 
railroads, no matter who was hurt by such 
obedience. The state legislators framed laws 


[ THE last six months of 1906, the 


against the railroads in great abundance. Be- 
fore the end of the sessions, thirty-eight states 
had passed laws that either enforced a two-cent 
passenger rate or in other ways sought to limit 
the power or the wealth of the roads. 

Running alongside this ominous condition, 
there was a scarcity of money. The United 
States was calling for more and more money 
to carry on its ordinary business. At a time 
when all the manufacturing companies are 
expanding and when their books are full of 
orders, much more money is needed by them 
for working capital than at a time when their 
business is dull. Also, the nation is rich. 
Men who were wont to regard a ten-dollar bill 
in their pockets as sufficient daily security 
against want, came to carry around with them 
twenty or forty dollars. At the same time, 
the Wall Street financiers were determined to 
have in Wall Street a great booming market. 
That, of itself, takes many hundreds of millions 
of money. All these things combined brought 
it about that the credit of the banking world 
was strained to the limit. It was imperative 
that either the prosperity of the country or 
the Wall Street boom be brought to a sudden 
stop. 

Perhaps the legislation against the railroads 
and the Federal courage in attack provided 
the final push that sent the Wall Street inverted 
pyramid tumbling over the verge. Very prob- 
ably they did. At any rate, the month of 
March, 1907, saw the most spectacular collapse 
in Wall Street that has been seen in many 
a year. 


THE SUDDEN COLLAPSE 


It came like a thunderbolt. In one day the 
value of the Union Pacific common stock 
dropped nearly $40,000,000. Similar collapses 
occurred in Reading stock, Amalgamated 
Copper, and many other stocks that belong in 
the class which Wall Street calls “active.” 
That means that they are the stocks that are 
traded in largely at all times and that make up 
the bulk of the market. In two days, the value 
of all the stocks traded in on Wall Street 
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shrunk probably more than $1,800,000,000. 
What this means may be understood from 
the fact that it is equal to the value of the en- 
tire export trade of the United States in 1006. 

In this collapse, many honest and innocent 
investors were badly hurt. Of course, the 
brunt of the battle fell upon the great financial 
interests, who were carrying more stocks than 
at any other time in years. They lost millions 
where the investor lost thousands. To them, 
sympathy would be an insult. They were 
merely taking the normal chances of their pro- 
fession, which entails huge profits or huge 
losses. Of course, they were, in some cases, 
badly hurt; and, in a few cases, they became 
loquacious and explained to the world in great 
detail just how it happened. Some of them 
laid the blame entirely on President Roosevelt. 
Others blamed a clique of Western financiers, 
who, they said, had conspired together to wreck 
the market as part of a general scheme to 
destroy the marvelous power of Edward H. 
Harriman. Their mutual recriminations and 
excuses are of little importance to the general 
public. They do not bring back any of the 
vanished values in the stocks sold to the 
people. 

This episode carries with it several important 
lessons to the average man, who does not buy 
stocks on margin but buys them for investment. 
He wants to get his stocks at cheap prices. It 
is much more comfortable to see the stock 
you bought at $100 per share gradually go up 
to $150 per share than it is to see it go to $75. 
Also, one can get half as much again for the 
same money and the revenue will be 50 per 
cent. greater. For it may be noted that the 
panic has not led to the omission of many 
dividends by the railroads, in spite of the huge 
amount of talk among the railroad officials. 


THE WRONG TIME TO BUY 


If there is one lesson that is more strongly 
emphasized by this collapse than any other, 
it is that one should not buy stocks at a time 
when the financiers are making a great “ whoop- 
and-hurrah,” and sending the prices to new 
high records every-day. The huge increases 
in dividends in the autumn of 1906 were 
intended to induce the public to “come-on-in!” 
If any investor wants to find a parallel, he may 
turn to the records of 1893 and the preceding 
years. In the article on Mr. Harriman, in 
the February number of THE WoRLD’s Work, 
a month before the panic, the lesson was 
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written clearly enough in the following 


paragraph: 

“In the next year, 1891, the masters of the financial 
world had an attack of “sun-blindness” unparalleled in 
history—unless, indeed, it be paralleled by the last six 
months of 1906. They turned to a period of reckless 
promotion and expansion. The earth was very bountiful 
in crops, and the spirit of bounty spread to the railroad 
lords. Twenty great railroads began dividends or in- 
creased them. The public came in and bought stocks at 
very high prices. The magnates fed them with rumors 
and with dividends—dividends far beyond the dictates of 
caution. 

“This reckless carnival of prodigality was of brief dura- 
tion. In 1892, the money question became a threat. Later, 
crops promised failure. The restlessness of labor culmin- 
ated in the Homestead riots, at Pittsburg. Dozens of 
small railroads failed, because they had been forced to 
incur great debts to keep up the pace in the previous years, 
and because they were too fond of fighting. At the close 
of the year, Jay Gould died—just before the direful harvest 
came ripe to the sickle of the reapers.” 


All men know the results. The panic of 
1893 swept a quarter of the railroads into 
bankruptcy, and brought upon the investing 
public the most terrible losses in our financial 
history. 

It is not intended to intimate that a recur- 
rence of these conditions in full measure 
threatens the country to-day. The Wall Street 
conditions are very similar, but national con- 
ditions are not at all similar. The great rail- 


’ roads had been systematically plundered in the 


year preceding 1893. They have been built 
up and enriched in the years preceding 1907. 
The currency question was an all-powerful 
threat in 1893. To-day our currency is at 
least solid. The development of the West has 
placed the railroads in an entirely different 
physical position from the position of 1893. It 
is in the financial world, however, that the 
striking parallel may be discovered. 

In 1902-1903 there was a mild repetition of 
this occurrence. The United States became a 
lavish country. The enthusiasm of the flo- 
tation of United States Steel and a dozen other 
trusts and the steady increasing of railroad 
dividends brought the public in thousands 
to the slaughter. The financiers far over- 
reached themselves. The public faltered— 
and there was a crash that even threatened to 
check the prosperity of the country at large. 
In each instance, the public lost millions of 
dollars of savings by coming in and buying at 
the urgent solicitation of the financiers, who 
had inflated the prices to high figures. 
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THE LESSON OF THE 


Could any lesson be stronger? Of course, 
the lesson is negative—it is a warning against 
buying at the time of great enthusiasm, ad- 
vancing dividends, huge new creations of stocks 
and bonds. It should be written by every 
investor at the top of every page in his 
stock-ledger. 


BUYING AT THE EBB-TIDE 


The second great lesson is a positive one. 
If a man has patience to go back to the collapse 
of 1893 and that of 1903, and study them with 
an eye on the sudden collapse of 1907, this 
lesson also becomes plain enough for the average 
business man to see. 

The men who bought the railroad stocks at 
the worst period of the panic of 1893 are_to- 
day rich men. The Harriman fortune is 
founded upon the purchase of a_ bankrupt 
railroad at that time. In a lesser measure, 
one may name a dozen millionaires who 
made their fortunes by similar purchases 
on a smaller scale. In a still smaller way, 
scattered over the country, one will find 
thousands of men who are to-day comfortable 
because they bought such stocks at that time. 

The same holds true of the collapse of 1903. 
Any man who bought standard railroad stocks 
in that year or in rg04 has seen his capital grow 
astonishingly in the intervening period. Even 
if he has kept his stocks through to the present 
time, his revenues are, in many instances, 
largely increased through larger dividends. 

In all human probability, the phenomenon 
of 1893 and of 1903 is to-day being repeated. 
Of course, there are differences, but the funda- 
mental facts are the same. Perhaps in the 
next year one or two of the weaker railroads 
will have to eliminate their dividends. The 
stronger roads will not even reduce them, 
unless the most astounding occurrences should 
take place in the country at large. If con- 
ditions can be judged at all, they mean that 
the shrewd investor now has an opportunity 
to make wise purchases of stocks. 

The third lesson may be put very briefly, 
thus: “Under no circumstances must . the 
investor strain himself in buying stocks or 
bonds!” This is all-important. Each of these 
collapses was caused by the straining of credit 
and money-resources. One must judge for him- 
self just how far he can rightly go. A business 
man who invests his whole surplus in stocks 
or bonds is a foolish business man, for the ex- 
haustion of working capital led to half the 
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receiverships of 1893 and 1903-04. What is 
true of the company is largely true also of the 
business man. 

Neither should the very small investor take 
all his money out of the savings bank to buy 
either stocks or bonds or real estate. Savings 
are an anchor to windward. They are not 
merely an investment; they are an emergency 
fund, to meet sudden and unlooked-for evils. 
Enough of them should be kept safely in cash 
to meet such emergencies. The rest may be 
invested. 

One hesitates to draw another lesson from 
this panic, because it is a lesson of wide appli- 
cation and of supreme importance alike to 
business man, trustee, investor, and saver of 
small funds. 

Talking, one day, with a well-informed man, 
about the reason why the public nearly always 
sells at the bottom and buys at the top, I used 
this illustration: 

“Suppose you are a stockholder in the 

Magazine. That magazine has 
had a great boom. Its circulation has been 
increasing by thousands a week. The revenues 
are climbing. Under these circumstances, 
you will not sell your stock at any price. No 
one could induce you to get out of a business 
under such conditions. 

“‘By-and-by, the boom stops. Subscriptions 
dwindle. In one week you lose 5,000 sub- 
scribers, and gain only 200. Just as naturally 
as the sun rises, you begin to look about to 
find a buyer for your stock. It comes into 
your mind that you will get whatever you can 
get out of the ruck. Finally, you turn it over 
to another partner made of sterner stuff—and 
get out. For a while you congratulate your- 
self upon your shrewdness. Perhaps, in the 
next year or two, business revives. In the end 
you may go to the man to whom you sold and 
buy it back again at twice tie price he paid. 
That is human nature. It is also the reason 
why the public sells at the bottom and buys 
at the top.”” That merely points the lesson of 
the panic of March. Its application may be 
left to the individual who reads it. 

Of course, there are many other things to 
be learned from this episode, but most of them 
apply to special classes of individuals rather 
than to the innocent investor. Above all else, 
the panic taught caution. Had not the great 
banks of New York been cautious for weeks 
preceding it, there would have been a dozen 
great failures in Wall Street, and the Baring 
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panic of 1893 would have been repeated. As 
it was, because of their preceding caution, the 
banks stood like a solid wall behind the mar- 
kets where the people deal and saved the coun- 
try from a host of failures. 

It emphasizes the time-worn caution not to 
buy stocks on margins. This lesson hardly 
needs to be repeated to the readers of the 
Worip’s Work. They have been warned 
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often enough never to buy anything they cannot 
pay for in cash, on the nail. 

The warnings ‘carried by this collapse to the 
legislators of the country, to the Federal 
authorities, to the financiers, to the banking 
lords, are subjects of economic and _ political 
discussion rather than subjects of advice to 
investors. Therefore they may be omitted 
from this article. 


PRESIDENT OF BROWN UNIVERSITY 


[A companion article to ‘Governor Hughes—Now and Later,” page 8911) 


personal friend. Yet when that man 

has become a public official, chosen 
by an imperial state for a service affecting the 
entire country, some measure of reserve may 
be cast aside in the interest of truth. In the 
year 1900, the name of Charles E. Hughes 
was not to be found in “Who’s Who in 
America.” In the year 1907, his name and 
achievements are known in every village be- 
tween the two oceans and in every capital of 
Europe. And this sudden prominence has 
not surprised any of his friends; they have 
been quietly waiting for the world to discover 
what they have many times asserted that he 
is—“the ablest lawyer of his age in New York 
City.” 

Thirty years ago I was one of a group of 
college students that welcomed into Brown 
University the boy who was “father to the 
man.” He was of slender, boyish figure, 
obviously immature, uncertain of himself, 
plastic and receptive, with little trace in his 
bearing or manner of the strong and dignified 
personality that has since developed. Like 
Kipling’s ship, he had not “found himself.” 
He was “moving about in worlds half realized.” 
He clearly needed, not professional or tech- 
nical study, but a chance to ripen under in- 
tellectual sunshine. He needed, above all, 
to ‘invite his soul.”” He would have been 


[ IS a difficult task to analyze a close 


stunted and ruined had he plunged at once 
into professional or technical study. His 





nature needed tempering rather than sharpen- 
ing. The American college is often reproached 
for offering to young men a life that is appar- 
ently leisurely and desultory, as contrasted 
with the intense and specialized activity of 
the professional or technical school. But it 
finds ample justification in the careers of men 
who in those four years of unhurried ripening 
discover for the first time their own powers, 
their future task, and determine their own 
Weltanschauung. When such men graduate, 
they are indeed “out of a job,” but they are 
in permanent possession of an ideal. 

Young Hughes entered college poor in purse, 
with no influential friends behind him, with no 
athletic or social prestige, but with the blessing 
of a sturdy, God-fearing ancestry, and an 
intensely alert and eager mind. His father— 
still living—was an honored clergyman, and 
the boy was brought up to revere the simple, 
homely virtues which have formed the sub- 
stance of American character. Yet it was very 
clear that he would not choose his father’s 
profession. Though of stainless character, 
he was thoroughly unconventional in his mode 
of life, and had a touch of that Bohemianism 
which among students is so frequently the mask 
of profound moral seriousness. He never 
hurt himself through over-study. He was 
intellectually a rover, wandering at will through 
vast tracts of English and French literature, 
and easily the best read man in his class. He 
managed to take high honors in scholarship, 
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but without any visible effort. His desk was 
piled high with works of fiction, for his curious 
and restless mind was reaching out into sym- 
pathetic relations with all sorts and conditions 
of men. To-day his library is crowded with 
the writings of Darwin, Tyndall, Spencer, 
and Huxley, and the novels have gone by the 
board. Both the fiction and the science he 
devoured for the same reason—his desire to 
understand and interpret the dominant im- 
pulses and achievements of his own age. 

From college he passed into a year or two 
of teaching, then into the law school, then into 
a law office. A few years later came the pro- 
fessor’s chair at Cornell, where he gained a 
singular and memorable hold on the students 
in the law school; and from teaching he re- 
turned to his practice in New York. From 
the first day in the law school to the time of his 
election as Governor, he has lived a life of 
unremitting toil and steady climbing. There 
has been no happy chance in his career. Cir- 
cumstances have usually been against him— 
sometimes cruelly so. Again and again he 
would have broken down through over-strain, 
were it not for the long summers in Switzer- 
land, spent in tramping unfrequented roads 
or climbing famous peaks. It is amusing to 
hear men talk of ‘‘the remarkable opportunity 
that came to Mr. Hughes,” in the gas and the 
insurance investigations. It may well be 
doubted whether any other man in the country 
would have provec .o clearly adequate to the 
opportunity which those investigations de- 
veloped. And he was adequate, not because 
he was born so, but because behind every 
probing inquiry addressed to reluctant witnesses 
lay twenty-five years of self-discipline, con- 
centrated toil, and mastery of problems touch- 
ing every field of human endeavor. 

As Governor of New York, Mr. Hughes 
stands out a distinct and vivid figure in the 
national consciousness. There is no mystery 
about him, no luck at the foundation of his 
success, no halo around his head; but there 
are certain very definite qualities in his per- 
sonality. 

The most obvious of these is his analytic 
power and habit. To hear him speak is to 
see a splendid exhibition of intellect in action. 
It is like watching the play of a powerful and 
noiseless engine, with all the parts in perfect 
working order. He thinks upon his feet. He 
has no inclination for rhetorical devices, he 
cuts out introduction and peroration and 
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ornament, and goes straight to the heart of the 
fact. He speaks with great deliberation, but 
—since his political campaign—with great 
physical energy. The dominant impression 
is one of lucidity, common sense, and un- 
swerving conviction. He tears off the husk 
and speedily reaches the kernel. He pours 
over every subject the light of intelligence. 
He has rare power of calm, logical exposition. 
His mind naturally seeks for principles behind 
phenomena, for causes behind effects. What- 
ever subject he is expounding, he must analyze 
it to the core. Only when he has reached a 
central point of view is he willing to talk at all. 


HIS RARE SELF-CONTROL 


This life-long habit of analysis has given 
him a rare self-control and equanimity in the 
presence of novel and unexpected developments. 
The word which most nearly describes him is 
“well-poised.” In speaking, all his sentences 
are the unfolding of one thesis; in action, 
all his deeds are part of one deliberately chosen 
policy. Both President Roosevelt and Gov- 
ernor Hughes have been misjudged, and for 
similar reasons. Because Mr. Roosevelt is 
swift in physical action, he has been called 
“impulsive”; and because Mr. Hughes is 
deliberate and dignified in physical movement, 
he has been pronounced “academic.” The 
President’s long deliberation over his policies 
is gradually being recognized by the nation; 
and when the people understand Mr. Hughes, 
they will recognize in him one of the swiftest 
minds and most intense natures now in public 
life. But his long legal training and natural 
poise make it impossible to catch him off his 
guard. He may be mistaken or wrong; but 
he will never leap before he looks. He is not 
to be cajoled or misled by sophistry or chicanery. 
He is under no illusion as to fame or power. 
He understands his position and possibilities 
better than any one else understands them. 
There is no desire to conceal realities from 
himself or from the public. He views all 
problems in the clear and steady light of truth. 

This native impartiality and fairmindedness 
give him necessarily great breadth of intel- 
lectual and moral sympathy. His calendar 
of public engagements for six weeks shows him 
attending every sort of function, from the 
Purim ball to the dedication of a new building 
at Cornell University. The study of law is 
his first concern, and always will be. But in 
education he has been profoundly interested, 
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and is unusually well-informed. In travcl he 
is enthusiastic, and has penetrated most of 
the corners of Europe. In golf he is a devotee. 
In organized religious effort he has always been 
interested, and has rendered most valuable 
assistance to the church. In music and art 
and scientific invention he has been a wide 
and constant reader. 

These broad ranges of interest give him a 
genuine human quality, which grapples his 
friends with hoops of steel. He does not, 
indeed, clap a friend on the back with that 
impertinent breeziness and effrontery which 
in some circles take the place of real esteem 
and human kindness. But a better story- 
teller, or a more whole-souled companion 
on a journey, it would be hard to find. I 
have heard him read the effusions of “Mr. 
Dooley” to scores of friends with fine dramatic 
power, and keenest delight in the humor of 
the book. 


HIS VIEW OF PUBLIC LIFE 


But what chiefly concerns us to-day is Mr. 
Hughes’s conception of public life as simply 
public service. He regards himself, in his 
own words, as “trustee of the people’s con- 
fidence.” To abuse that confidence would be 
to him the depth of perfidy; to deserve and 
honor it is for him the supreme ambition. He 
is immensely democratic in his principles, 
believing in the people as heartily as- did 
Abraham Lincoln. The higher education and 
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a friendly acquaintance with great financiers 
have not changed in the smallest degree his 
faith in popular government. He does not 
crave political office, and gladly looks forward 
to the time when he can resume the practice 
of his profession. But, having been summoned 
against his will into the arena of public life, it 
must be confessed that he enjoys it. He can 
confront opposition with as much zest as he 
can face a precipitous Alpine summit. Heartily 
he believes that “aggressive fighting for the 
right is the greatest sport in the world.” He 
is faithful to his trust, not because he has 
determined to be heroic, but because to be 
unfaithful seems to him stupid and inane and 
inconceivable. He moves from task to task, 
not so much under pressure of the “New 
England conscience,” as in the light of a clear 
intelligence which shows him that no enduring 
achievement is possible, except along lines of 
truth and righteousness. 

When a noted politician recently tried to get 
Governor Hughes to support him in a certain 
personal scheme, he came away utterly crest- 
fallen, saying: “That is the strangest man 
I ever met. You can’t make any sort of trade 
with him; you can’t approach him on the side 
of personal advantage; you can’t seem to 
touch his political ambition. He is beyond 
me; the fool simply does right the whole 
time!” Of such noble folly the country 
may safely expect Mr. Hughes to continue 


guilty. 


ADVENTURES OF DARING 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 


THE CAMERA’S PART IN MAKING CURRENT LITERATURE 


BY 


ARTHUR W. PAGE 


(FROM INTERVIEWS WITH THE PHOTOGRAPHERS) 


have not been photographed—the North 
and the South Poles—but there are few 
countries between these extremes which the 
camera has not invaded. To save publishers 
the annoyance of keeping track of the multitude 
of individual photographers, there are firms in 


, \HERE are two places in the world which 


New York which keep on file thousands and 
thousands of photographs of the scenery and 
peoples of the world. 

Here is an instance showing the convenience 
of such collections: A New York editor wanted 
to illustrate an article on the Congo, so he 
telephoned to a commercial photographer. 
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Within an hour and a half, he had a collection “The fourth son of the Kaiser, and his 
of eighty-six prints to choose from. By tele- fiancée,” he said, “whose engagement has 
phoning to any one of two or three others, just been announced; two revolutionists in 
he could have had as many more. The cost Russia about to be hanged for train wrecking; 


Photograph by Brown Bros. 


RISKING HIS LIFE FOR A PICTURE 
A commercial photographer going up one of the cables of the Brooklyn Bridge 


of these pictures taken in the interior of Africa crowds outside the late Shah’s palace during 
was $3 apiece. his illness; a dozen photographs of the English 

I asked a commercial photographer one day, navy on parade”’; the latter, he explained, were 
on his rounds to the different publishing offices, apropos of the announcement in the morning 
what he had in his bag. paper that the English navy was to have a grand 
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review. Besides these, he had pictures of the 
late Shah taking a water cure in France, of 
the Queen of Roumania, of the steamship 
Ponce, of a steel magnate and his fiancée, and 
of half a dozen politicians. Then he had some 
sets of pictures that he had made to order to 
illustrate such stories as ‘‘The Making of 
Easter Eggs,” “The Making of Valentines,” 
“American Train Wrecks,” “Winter Sports 
in America,” a series on ‘‘Child Labor,” and 
a number of others. 

The rapid gathering of news pictures for 
the daily and weekly papers is the larger 
part of the commercial photographer’s work. 
Everything depends, at times, on the quick- 
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TAKING A VIEW OF NEW YORK FROM THE TOP OF THE 
TIMES BUILDING 


ness with which he acts. When the train from 
Southampton to London was wrecked, last 
summer, the agent of an American dealer hired 
an automobile, took two operators, and drove 
the car as fast as it would go to the scene of the 
disaster. The photographs were taken and 
the automobile raced back to London. Before 
night, the pictures were in the hands of the 
purser of a steamer sailing for the United States 
and a cable told the firm in New York that the 
photographs were on that particular steamship. 
The New York dealer acted with equal prompt- 
ness. He sent a man down to quarantine for 
them, but failed to get them until the ship was 
docked. By the same method, a 48-hour 
’ “scoop” was made of photographs of the 
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COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHERS GOING OUT TO MEET 
MR. BRYAN ON HIS RETURN FROM EUROPE 


attempted assassination of the King of Spain 
on the way to his marriage. 

The professional photographer in New York 
City has some difficult assignments. The 
Times ordered a picture of Times Square, 
showing the throng on election night. An 
operator spent two days on the roofs of the 
neighboring buildings in order to determine 
the best point from which to take the photo- 
graph. The camera’s work was such a com- 
plete success that the Times made a two-page 
reproduction of it, three and a half feet high 
by two feet wide, the following Sunday. To 
get a certain view of the East River, a photog- 
rapher walked, with an outfit of cameras 
and plate boxes, up a cable of the Brooklyn 
Bridge to the top of one of the towers. Another, 
to get a “head-on” picture of a horserace, 
stayed on the track until the horses almost ran 





PHOTOGRAPHING A BREAK IN A DRAIN PIPE TO USE AS 
EVIDENCE AGAINST A CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 











over him. A third crawled into a drain to 
take a flashlight of a break in the pipe, to be 
used as evidence against a construction com- 
pany. Yet another was asked by a man 
who said he intended to assassinate Lord 
Cromer, to go to Egypt and photograph him 
in the act; but this the photographer declined 
to do. 

There is a class of picture-making that bears 
the same relation to true photography that 
“yellow” newspapers sustain to first-class 
journalism. ‘‘The camera is the most accurate 


del 


TWO 


of all reporters,” one of the dealers said to me 
one day, ‘‘and it is, at the same time, the 
biggest liar.” ‘“‘Faked” pictures are the easiest 
things in the world to make and are more 
deceptive than a “colored” story, for the public 
does not realize that a camera can be made to 
lie so successfully. Some of these “fakes” 
are difficult to detect, even by experts. One 
photograph of “‘a cloud effect” was so magnifi- 
cent that its very excellence aroused suspicion. 
When a straight-edge was brought into use, 
one of the sun’s rays was found to be crooked! 
“Substitution” is as common in low-grade 
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PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE 
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journalism as it is among dishonest druggists. 
Hundreds of “war” pictures and “wild ani- 
mal” pictures belong under this head, along 
with a photograph of the Baltimore fire which 
was used by a “yellow” newspaper to repre- 
sent the San Francisco fire. The copyright 
notice showed the year in which the negative 
had been made. 

The reporter who travels with the camera, 
whether he work for the newspapers or for the 
commercial photographers, meets with many 
adventures. One of these, Mr. H. G. Ponting, 
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ROCK PILE 


The picture on the right shows the possibilities of exaggeration by the camera 


SAME 


spent two days getting intimate portraits of 
alligators on the shores of a lake in India. The 
following is a part of a letter from him to the 
H. C. White Co., by whom he was employed: 

“This lake swarms with fierce alligators, 
and in order to make pictures of them, it was 
necessary to descend the steps and walk out 
on the hard baked mud to the water’s edge. I 
got five men with long pointed bamboo poles 
and a few rupees’ worth of meat, and proceeded 
to work. 

“The men with the poles and I then walked 
out on the dry mud, As soon as we got near 
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the water, four or five huge alligators immed- 
iately ran out of the muddy water toward us. 
I confess that here my courage quailed a bit 
and I thought that a few distant shots were all 
I should succeed in getting. But by throwing 
meat to them, they were kept at a safe distance 
and the long poles were a great protection if 
they tried to come too near. Two days I 
visited the place and, after many hours of 
manoeuvring, I managed to get such pictures 
of these brutes as I am confident are better 
than anything previously done. 

“T arranged one picture to show myself 
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with the poles could stop him, I felt the touch 
of his snout on my boot and his jaws snapped 
together with a noise like two boards clapping 
together.” 

Many others have enriched our current 
literature of photography at the risk of their 
lives. Mr. Lindpaintner, the only photog- 
rapher in Port Arthur during the siege, had 
his studio wrecked by a Japanese shell. Mr. 
E. S. Curtis, of Seattle, spent eight years and 
almost lost his life in taking photographs of 
Indians in the Southwest. ‘To get unconscious 
groups and to overcome the prejudice of the 


Photograph by Lindpaintner 


AT THE FOOT OF 203 METRE HILL 


A shell like that bursting on the hill struck the photographer’s studio in Port Arthur and completely wrecked it 


making photographs of them, and I doubt if 
you ever saw a stereograph of a man in a more 
dangerous position. You will see I am not 
ten feet from the open jaws of an immense 
brute. So enthusiastic was I, that in successive 
views I approached nearer and nearer until, 
discarding the advice of the men with the poles 
who were behind me, I approached within 
seven feet of the fiercest and finest of the lot. 
This rash act nearly cost me my life. Just 
as I let the shutters go on the second picture 
of him, the brute rushed at me with an awful 
snort. I turned and ran as the men shouted, 
and not a moment too soon; before the men 


Indians against having their pictures taken, 
he used a deceptive-angle camera, which takes 
pictures at the side while it seems to 
point in front. Mr. Ellsworth Huntington has 
photographs of the canyon of the Euphrates, 
although there is not a native along its banks 
who has ever been down the gorge. Mr. Frank 
A. Perret took photographs from the observ- 
atory on Mt. Vesuvius while the volcano was in 
violent eruption. Lhasa is no longer a “for- 
bidden” city, for a man may sit quietly in 
Washington or London and look over picture 
after picture of its mysteries. In the summer of 
1906, Mr. Franklin Adams and his wife, Harriet 





Chalmers Adams, reached New York from a 
three years’ trip through South America with 
cameras. They brought back 3,000 pictures. 
To get them, they had circled the whole con- 
tinent, crossed the Andes four times, ascended 
the Amazon, Orinoco, Magdalena, and Para- 
guay Rivers, traveled 40,000 miles in every 
possible kind of way from a first-class passenger 
coach to walking and from a cattle boat to a 
canoe. At one place, a mule loaded with 
photographic material fell over a cliff. At 
another time, a trunk with hard-earned 


treasures was lost overboard from a lighter. 


Phtegigh by Harriet Chalmers Adams 
A TAPIR IN THE SOUTH AMERICAN JUNGLE 


Mrs. Adams made pictures where no white 
woman had ever been before—17,000 feet 
above the sea, she took photographs of 
the Indian village of Poto, Peru. ‘To reach 
Poto,” she said, ‘‘we experienced sevcre 
hardships. This village is situated in ‘the 
attic of the world’—on that great plateau 
which may well be compared with Tibet. The 
homes in the village were built on a frozen 
plain; the backyards were filled with glaciers. 

“To reach this place, we journeyed in the 
saddle from the railroad station of Tirapata, 
not far from Lake Titicaca. From dawn until 
dusk we rode across the bleak highlands against 
a bitterly cold wind, endeavoring to reach an 
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RATTLESNAKE COILED TO STRIKE 
The camera was just beyond his reach 
Indian village for shelter before darkness fell. 
These semi-civilized Quichuas are not hospit- 
able and their huts are unclean; but nights 
spent in the open at these altitudes mean intense 
suffering, perhaps death. One night we lost 
our way, as the snow fell heavily and covered 
the trail. At about ten o’clock, after seven- 
teen hours in the saddle, my hands became too 
stiff to hold the reins and I fell exhausted to 
the’ ground. But we found that fate had 
guided us to a llama train—a few Indians 
and their pack of laden llamas. The natives 
pinched one another to keep awake and 
nestled among the animals for warmth, so we 





BOA-CONSTRICTOR NEAR THE UPPER PARAGUAY RIVER 
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Photograph by Harriet Chalmers Adams 


ALPACAS IN THE MOUNTAINS OF PERU 


did the same. It was a terrible night. My 
hair below my felt hat was covered with ice 
in the morning, but I was nevertheless grateful 
to the llamas. At Poto we also suffered 
intensely from the cold, although we were not 
troubled with ‘soroche,’ the mountain sick- 
ness, which so often affects travelers at high 
altitudes. It was evident that I was the first 
white woman to reach this village, as the 
Indians, usually so stoical, were quite curious 
about my appearance.” 

Every year our accurate knowledge of the 
world is being increased by camera travelers 
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Photograph by Harriet Chalmers Adams 


FULL-BLOODED INDIAN MINERS AT POTO, PERU 


like Mr. and Mrs. Adams, but the public 
seldom realizes what skill and patience it has 
taken to place that knowledge in its hands. 
“Tt once fell to my lot,” said a professional 
who has made a specialty of nature photog- 
raphy, “‘to have to illustrate a wild-animal 
story entirely by photography, the stipulation 
being that all the pictures should be made of 
the wild animal in his native surroundings, 
and that I must turn in the prints within one 
month. The wild animal to be photographed 
was only a harmless porcupine. Yet it is not 


easy to make one pose, for of all the ‘‘cussed,” 


Photograph by Harriet Chalmers Adams 


ONE OF THE HIGHEST TOWNS IN THE WORLD, POTO, PERU, 17,000 FEET ABOVE THE SEA 
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pigheaded little rascals, they are about the 
most irritating—especially since one must 
respect their innumerable good points and 
keep his hands off. 

“After getting my outfit in order I hastened 
to the Adirondacks. I found a locality where 
‘porkies’ were abundant. One of the subjects 
which had to be illustrated was an abandoned 
camp in winter, with the ‘porky’ eating pork 
rind. This does not sound hard but it was 
well into May and nearly all the snow 
had melted. However, after a careful search, 
I found one patch of about half an acre of 
snow in a sheltered nook; here I arranged a 
camp scene. That night the guide and I 
caught a porcupine and put him in a barrel 
until morning. 

“In the meantime, I was taken sick and it 
was all that I could do to walk to the snow 
patch; but the picture ad to be made that day 
or not at all, as the snow was rapidly melting. 
Bracing myself up, I arranged the camera, the 
guide ‘released the ‘porky’ and tried to steer 
him to the selected spot. Naturally enough, 
that was the one place to which the ‘porky’ 
positively refused to go. Things were not 
going well with me and I stood in a dazed 
condition holding to a tree and realizing 
that it was only a matter of minutes before I 
would faint. The snow took strange shapes— 
big black and red spots danced over it, and in 
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MR. AND MRS. ADAMS ON THE EASTERN SLOPE OF THE 
ANDES 


the far distance I could indistinctly hear the 
man swearing at the porcupine. Gradually 
the spots grew larger and closer together; 
between them I got occasional glimpses of the 
‘porky’ as he moved slowly toward the selected 
spot on which the camera was focused. Would 
he get there before I lost consciousness? It 
was certainly a queer race, but fortune was 
kind. My last conscious act was that of 
pressing the bulb as I dropped on the snow. 
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THE SOUTHERNMOST TOWN IN THE WORLD . 
Usuhaia on the island of Tierra del Fuego, south of the Straits of Magellen 














Copyright 1906 by H. C. White Co. 
A TRAVELLING PHOTOGRAPHER AT WORK IN INDIA 


But when the plate was developed, it showed 
that the camera had caught the ‘porky’ on the 
snow-bank beside the deserted camp!”’ 


WILD ANIMAL PHOTOGRAPHY 


In July, 1906, Mr. W. H. Wright found a 
trail into a swamp where bear went to feed, in 
the main range of the Rockies at the southeast 
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corner of Yellowstone Park. Here he tied 
a thread across the trail, so fastened to the 
camera that if it were disturbed it would set 
off the flashlight powder and open the shutter 
of the camera. He then retired some distance 
and waited. 

“Soon an old she-bear with three little cubs 
came down the trail,” said Mr. Wright, ‘but 
they were just as cautious as others had 
been. Every few feet the old mother bear 
would stop and sniff the air, and the babies 
had to do just as she did. If she stood up 
on her hind feet, they also stood up. When 
the mother bear stopped to sniff the air, they 
would run up to her and, placing their tiny 
feet against her sides, would peer wisely and 
anxiously ahead until the old lady started on 
again. When they came to the thread they 
stopped short; while the old bear was taking 
a good sniff at the cord, her babies stood up 
with their fore-feet resting against her body 
and waited the result of the sniff. I imagine 
it may have been a little different from what 
they had expected, for, after satisfying herself 
that the obstacle was placed there for no good, 
mama gave a lively snort that could have been 
heard for a hundred yards and, without waiting 
for her babies to get down, she turned tail and 
upset the whole lot, disappearing up the trail 
like a whirlwind with the little cubs trying 


their best to overtake her. 





Photograph by Julian A. Dimock 


PREPARING TO LEAP AT TIHIE CAMERA LESS THAN HIS OWN LENGTH AWAY 
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“After the old bear and cubs had gone, I 
waited for an hour or more, but got no more 
camera shots at grizzlies. Several came, but 
it was so dark that I could not see all their 
actions plainly, and none of them saw fit to 
run into the thread. Just before I left the 
place, I heard a bear tearing down the trail as 
if pursued by demons; he was in such a hurry 
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plate was developed, it looked as if a cannon- 
ball of hair had been shot across it. 

“The next afternoon at about two o’clock I 
was again at my place of operations. This 
time I had stretched a tiny wire across the 
trail, thinking that it might not be so easily 
winded as the thread. The wire was so fine 
that I could not see it ten feet away unless I 


A LUCKY SNAPSHOT OF A BUCKING BRONCHO 


that he did not stop to nose the string. There 
was a bright flash and for the instant that the 
timber was lit up I saw an old black bear 
running as for dear life. He was, I thought, 
at his best gait before he struck the string, but 
in this I was mistaken; he had only been 
fooling along before. He now let himself out 
and, in less time than it takes to tell it, he had 
vanished from sight and hearing. When this 


looked closely for it. I was very careful also 
not to step in the trail above where the wire 
was placed. This time I selected a spot where 
the trail wound around among some fallen 
timber and where there would not be much 
danger of the bears getting the scent of the 
wire until they were right upon it. 

“The evening passed as had the evening 
before, except that at about six o’clock a heavy 
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thunder storm came up. Just before it began 
to rain I had gone out a little way from the 
trail and peeled the bark from a couple of 
small trees to cover over my camera and the 
can of batteries, to keep them from getting wet. 
The flash-pan was fitted with a loose cover 
easily thrown off when the powder ignited. 
Then I put on my rain-coat and crawled under 
a thick-limbed umbrella-like tree and waited 
for the storm to pass. Right in the middle of 
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not stop until he was near the top. There he 
crouched on a limb, rolled himself into a small 
ball with his nose resting between his feet, and 
thus he remained until the storm was over. 
‘Shortly after the rain ceased, I saw an old 
grizzly coming down the trail. He was very 
large and fat, and would weigh from 6co to 700 
pounds. He came on, practising the usual 
tactics—stopping and sniffing, standing up and 
looking about. I was well pleased now that 
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Photograph by W. H. Wright 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN SHEEP 


it, I saw a small black bear coming through 
the timber. At every flash of lightning he 
would make a dash for the nearest tree as if 
to climb it, but by the time he reached the tree 
the flash was over, and he would come on again. 
Just as he got to within fifty yards of my tree, 
there came the bolt of the day. Chain-light- 
ning seemed to run up and down every tree, 
followed by a crash of thunder that shook the 
very earth. This was too much for him. He 
took to the nearest tree within reach and did 


it had rained, for I thought that all scent must 
be obliterated and that this bear would run 
against the wire. But I was again doomed to 
disappointment. When only six feet from the 
wire, the brute stopped, slowly nosed his way 
up to it, and stood for a few seconds with his 
nose but a little way from it. He then became 
so interested that he worked a little nearer, 
and while he was trying to make out what it 
was all about, there was a sudden flash that 
immediately brought him up on his hind feet. 
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Much startled, he looked first in one direction, 
then in another. He then decided to start 
an investigation; he dropped down on all-fours 
and began to follow the wire to the switch, but 
he finally changed his mind and went off in 
the opposite direction, following the cord to 
the little stake at the foot of which the spool 
was buried. This he uncarthed and, after 
thoroughly examining it, returned to the trail 
and followed my tracks down to where I had 
taken the bark off the trees. Here he nosed 
about for some time, and finally took a turn 
out to the right and disappeared in the timber. 
The negative proved to be a good one, but not 
quite what I had hoped to obtain, as the bear 
had stopped short at the flash, and I had hoped 
to get him in motion.” 

During the previous winter, Mr. Wright 
made some pictures of Rocky Mountain sheep 
on the Gardner River, in Montana. The deep 
snows on the higher mountains and the intense 
cold—it was between 12° and 20° below zero— 
drove the animals down to the lower hills. 

“T found,” he said, ‘‘a place where the sheep 
came to spend a part of the day and I set up 
my tripod near the point of a little ridge on the 
opposite side of the gulch, two or three hun- 
dred yards away from them. After the camera 
was in place and focused, I went back of the 
little ridge and out of sight; to keep from 
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Photograph by A. R. Dugmore 


MAKING MOVING PICTURES OF A MOOSE 


This photograph shows Mr. Arthur Robinson making the photographs 
of the moose shown on page 8847 


freezing, I walked back and forth, peering 
around the point every few minutes to see if 
the sheep had come down. Some days I would 
not see a sheep, and at other times I would get 
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A FLASHLIGHT OF A GRIZZLY BEAR 
The bear is sniffing at the thread connected with the flashlight and the shutter of the camera 











Moving pictures by Arthur Robinson 


THE FIRST SUCCESSFUL MOVING PICTURES OF WILD ANIMALS IN THEIR NATIVE 
HAUNTS: A COW-MOOSE 

The cow-moose allowed the moving-picture machine, mounted on the bow of a canoe, to approach within 

15 feet before she ran. When she did move, she made such speed that she got out of the field of the camera. 

This accounts for the short break in the series, as it required some seconds to swing the canoe and bring her 

once more within its scope. Then she came straight toward the canoe, which was pushed against the bank. She 

was within ten or twelve feet of the camera before she became frightened again and ran in the opposite direction. 
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Moving pictu.es by Aruwur Ruowins n 
THE FIRST SUCCESSFUL MOVING PICTURES OF WILD ANIMALS IN THEIR NATIVE 
HAUNTS: A BULL MOOSE 

The moose was forced by two canoes to land on the muddy shore within about twelve feet of the moving- 

picture camera. He came ashore so close to the camera that it was impossible to tilt the machine down enough 

to get him on the film, so part of the landing scene was lost. The last column shows the moose passing 

within fifteen feet of the camera in his flight to the woods. This series was made on a small lake in New 
Brunswick during a severe rain-storm. 
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several exposures before they would take alarm 
and fly back to the hill tops.” 

Other photographers have taken telephoto 
lenses into the woods to catch animals at long 
range; and two or three—such as Mr. Schillings 
in Africa and Mr. Shiras in this country—have 
made signal successes of the use of the flash- 
light in wild animal photography. But Mr. 
Arthur Robinson is the first man to get successful 
moose pictures with a moving-picture machine. 
He and Mr. A. Radclyffe Dugmore, who had a 


ELK TEEDING ALONG THE 


reflex camera, went into New Brunswick after 
moose. It took them several days after they 
got to camp to get their instruments in order. 
On leaving camp they gave the outfit to 
two guides to carry over a portage. When 
the photographers caught up again, the guides 
were standing in the water, holding the canoes 
and wet from head to foot. Unmistakably, 
there had been an upset and the cameras were 
in the river. With some difficulty they were 
fished out and the guides were sent back for 
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more films for the moving-picture machine, 
which had to be taken apart, dried, and 
adjusted again. Soon after they had started 
the second time, they found a young bull moose 
feeding in a pond, one side of which had a soft, 
muddy bottom. This was exactly what they 
wanted. Mr. Dugmore, in one canoe, kept 
the moose from getting ashore, while Mr. 
Robinson set up the moving-picture machine 
on the muddy bank, so that when the moose 
did get out of the water the mud would keep 
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HOBACK RIVER, WYOMING 


him from getting away very fast, thus giving 
the machine a longer time to get pictures of 
him. But the wetting which the machine had 
suffered had made it difficult to set up quickly 
and while Mr. Robinson was working with 
it the moose almost got by the other canoe and 
away into the woods. When the machine was 
finally ready, the guides and Mr. Dugmore, 
with both canoes, drove the moose ashore in 
front of it while it made pictures of him with 
the rapidity of a gatling gun. 
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Photograph by W. H. Wright 
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FRICK, THE SILENT 


SUCCESSOR TO MR. CARNEGIE, POSSIBLE SUCCESSOR TO MR. HARRIMAN 


twelfth floor of the 

Trinity Building, at 
111 Broadway, New 
York, sits a short, chubby 
little man of millions, 
Mr. Henry Clay Frick. 
From his desk he can 
look across old Trinity 
churchyard to the offices of the United States 


[: an office on the 





JOHN W. FRICK 


_ Steel Corporation, which is his right bower in 


the great financial game he plays; or he can 
step to a window and look down on the crowds 
surging from Broadway into Wall Street, 
which is the table upon which the cards are 


FRENCH STROTHER 


A RECENT PHOTOGRAPH OF MR. HENRY CLAY FRICK 


thrown. He is master 
of some $80,000,000, the 
“Street”? believes; his is 
the directing will in the 
United States Steel Cor- 
poration; he is the ally 
of Mr. E. H. Harriman 
and Mr. H. H. Rogers; 
and he is Wall Street’s 
latest mystery. The Street, which is watching 
him as apprehensively as it watched Mr. Harri- 
man emerge into prominence, waits in darkness 
to know what manner of man he is, and the 
stakes for which he plays. Most men in 
Wall Street do not know that his office is at 
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Photograph by Brown iro hers 
BROADWAY, THE HEAD OF WALL STREET, THE STANDARD OIL BUILDING, AND THE 
S. STEEL CORPORATION, SEEN FROM MR. FRICK’S OFFICE 


OFFICES OF THE U. 
Only twice before has Mr. Frick stood out 


111 Broadway. The name “S. L. Schoon- 

maker,” which appears on its glass door, isthe in the light of publicity before the whole 

name of a former partner in the coke business country. Both times he slipped back into the 
shadow while public interest swept on to less 


in Pittsburg. 
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retiring figures, before men realized the signifi- 
cance of his two appearances. But just now 
he is beginning again to emerge, this time in 
the full stature of the powerful financier. 

The other appearances were at two important 
crises of his life. The first, at the time of the 
Homestead strike in Pennsylvania, had in it 
the seeds of the bitter rivalry with Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie that haunts him to-day. The second, 
at the first disclosures of corruption within the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, was at the 
time when he made an ambitious alliance with 
Mr. Harriman. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad handles one 
fourth of the freight in transit in the United 
States at any given moment. Mr. Frick is 
the largest stockholder in the Pennsylvania. 
The United States Steel Corporation is the 
greatest industrial combination in the United 
States. Mr. Frick is in practical control of the 
policies of the company. 


MR. FRICK IN PRIVATE LIFE 


He was only fifty-seven years old last Decem- 
ber. Mr. Harriman was fifty-nine years old 
last February. But Mr. Frick is much younger 
for he has a powerful constitution. Mr. 
Frick is one of the “Pittsburg millionaires;” 
but he seems to have none of the particular 
qualities that have made of some of them a 
jest and of others a stumbling block. He is 
known in Pittsburg as “the Silent Man.” 
His home life is described by his friends as 
ideal: quiet and devoted. He is a member of 
the clubs, but not.a club man. His personal 
habits are methodical and fastidious, but simple 
almost to austerity. No breath of any censure 
of his private life is even whispered in the most 
gossipy places of Pittsburg, where he has lived 
for more than thirty years. His one indul- 
gence is a passion for flowers, and his favorite 
is the chrysanthemum. His philanthropies are 
not yet great, by comparison with the lavish- 
ness of other wealthy man, but their true bulk 
is hidden by the fact that most of them are 
dispensed through a friend who is pledged to 
keep their source a secret. 

On the other side of his life Mr. Frick is a 
business man—in the homely phrase, “from 
the ground up.” He went into business at 
sixteen, and he has pursued it with unflagging 
zeal for forty-one years. The only indulgence 
he has allowed himself in that pursuit has been 
a passion to out-top Mr. Carnegie in every- 
thing in which Mr. Carnegie takes pride for 
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preéminence, and that passion still possesses 
him. It will appear later in this story. 

Henry Clay Frick was born in West Overton, 
Westmoreland County, Pa., Dec. 19, 1849. 
His father, John W. Frick, had been a farmer 
in Ohio and Pennsylvania, but at the time of 
H. C. Frick’s birth he was working as an en- 
gineer in the mill owned by Abraham Overholt, 
at Broad Ford, Pa. John W. Frick’s wife 
was Abraham Overholt’s daughter, and H. C. 
Frick was born in Mr. Overholt’s house. He 
was the second of five children—three boys 
and two girls. John W. Frick died many years 
ago, but Mrs. Frick only a few years ago at the 
age of eighty-six. 

The elder Frick was a failure in business. 
As a result young Henry Clay was practically 
adopted into the Overholt family when he was 
about twelve years old. He had a few: years. 
of common school at West Overton, a short 
term at the Chester Military Academy, and a 
few months at the Otterbein University in 
Ohio. That completed his education, except 
what he gained afterward by a studious devo- 
tion to books as a recreation from business. 

At sixteen, however, young Frick was tired 
of schools. He was eager to be in business. 
Through his grandfather’s influence he was 
placed as a clerk in the store of White, Orr & 
Company, merchants. A little later he entered 
his grandfather’s distillery as bookkeeper. 
From this position he went to Morgan & 
Company, coke dealers, and at about twenty- 
one years of age he appeared in Pittsburg as 
their agent. A year or two later he joined a 
company to build the Mt. Pleasant and Broad 
Ford Railroad, a short line to penetrate the 
Connellsville coke region. The road was 
opened in 1871. It was a success. That was 
the basis of.the Frick fortune. 


ENTERS THE COKE BUSINESS - 


These were the beginnings of Mr. Frick’s 
interest in the coke business, to which he gave 
his undivided attention until 1882. In 1871, 
the year the Mt. Pieasant and Broad Ford 
Railroad was opened, Mr. Frick organized 
the corporation of Frick & Company, coke 
dealers, with the help of Mr. Abraham O. 
Tintsman, one of his grandfather’s partners. 
This coke company bought 300 acres of soft 
coal lands and 51 coke ovens in the Connells- 
ville region, and a year later added 150 ovens 
to its equipment. 


Then came the panic of ’73. Everywhere 
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men began to draw in the lines of their busi- 
ness, and especially to get out of their specu- 
lative enterprises. Mr. Frick’s partners joined 
the rush to cover, and Frick & Company was 
one of the concerns from which they struggled 
to be free. 

This was young Frick’s opportunity, and he 
demonstrated two of his vital characteristics: 
faith in the ultimate returns from the possession 
of any primary commodity of trade, and the 
courage to back his faith. The uses of coké 
at that time were few, but he saw a great future 
for it. 

Therefore, instead of abandoning his com- 
pany, young Frick wrote to Judge Thomas 
Mellon, a wealthy banker of Pittsburg, asking 
for a loan of $10,000. Judge Mellon commis- 
sioned Mr. J. B. Corey to go to the coke 
district and report on the security offered by 
this unknown would-be borrower. 


THE FIRST FEAT IN FINANCE 


At his destination Mr. Corey asked for young 
Frick. He was directed to a little coke- 
burner’s cabin nearby. The cabin he found 
contained two tiny rooms, one used as an 
office and the other as sleeping quarters; but 
both were fastidiously neat and arranged with 
systematic orderliness. Here he found a clean- 
shaven boy, who admitted that he was the 
author of the request for $10,000. The princi- 
pal collateral he had to offer was the future 
he believed to be in his business and his invin- 
cible faith in himself, in brief, his cool, quiet 
“nerve.” Mr. Corey spent the day and that 
night with Frick. He found him alert, clear- 
headed, straightforward. He knew the busi- 
ness for which he needed money, and he 
convinced Mr. Corey of its future. He got 
the money. It was a good investment. Ever 
since that time Mr. Frick’s influence has aided 
the Mellons, and to-day the Mellons National 
Bank of Pittsburg is one of the most powerful 
institutions in Pennsylvania. And the boy 
to whom Judge Mellon lent $10,000 on his 
word can borrow $10,000,000 to-day as easily 
on the same security. 

With this capital, Mr. Frick bought out his 
timid partners. Coke was down to ninety 
cents a ton. Other men in the coke busi- 
ness as gladly sold him their coal beds and 
ovens. 

The panic subsided. The price of coke 
rose to $4, even $5, a ton, and Mr. Frick’s 
holdings made him almost a millionaire before 
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he was thirty years old. In 1878 he sold an 
interest in the business to Mr. E. M. Ferguson, 
of New York, and later another interest to 
Mr. Ferguson’s brother. The business grew 
in prosperity, without incident until 1882, when 
it was reorganized under the name of the H. C. 
Frick Coke Company, with a capitalization 
of $2,000,000. The new company now owned 
3,000 acres of coal beds and 1,026 ovens. 


PARTNERSHIP WITH THE CARNEGIES 


With the reorganization Mr. Frick entered 
upon the second era of his career, and encoun- 
tered a personality that has supplied the motive 
of much of his later life, first by encouragement, 
next by rivalry, and later by open hostility 
and warfare. The new era began with the 
selling of a half-interest in the H. C. Frick 
Coke Company to Carnegie Brothers of Pitts- 
burg. The personality that has influenced 
Mr. Frick’s career is that of Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie. 

Until 1882 Mr. Frick had been a dealer in 
coke. Now, in exchange for an interest in 
his coke business, he was admitted to the firm 
of Carnegie Brothers, and began a new career 
as a manufacturer of steel. This action was 
a fair test of Mr. Frick’s foresight in his coke 
enterprise. His holdings had made him indis- 
pensable to the Carnegies in their expanding 
steel business, where coke is necessary to reduce 
the iron ores. 

In 1883 the capital of the H. C. Frick Coke 
Company was increased to $3,000,000. By 
1886 the Carnegies had acquired a majority 
interest in the company through the retirement 
of two of Mr. Frick’s partners. In 1887, they 
ordered a settlement with striking coke burners 
that seemed to Mr. Frick to implicate him in a 
breach of faith with other coke companies that 
had combined to resist the strikers. Mr. 
Frick therefore resigned from the presidency 
of the H. C. Frick Coke Company, though he 
retained his interest both in that company and 
in Carnegie Brothers. An idea of the value 
of his holdings in the former company (nearly 
a half-interest) may be got from the fact that 
it now owned 35,000 acres of coal lands, 10,000 
ovens, 35 miles of railroad, and 1,200 cars, 
and that it employed 11,000 men who produced 
1,100 cars of coke a day. 

The public estimation of Mr. Frick in 1889 
may be suggested by the following quotation 
from a biographical sketch published at that 
time: 
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“The future of a man who has accomplished so much 
in a life not yet forty years in extent, could hardly be 
predicted. Indeed, it would seem almost impossible to 
estimate the probabilities. ‘Bright, active, and brainy, 
this young man has shown already the possession of the 
highest qualities of financial generalship and business 
management, and the fact that he is universally recognized 
as one of the most prominent men of Pittsburg is sufficient 
to give promise of an exceptionally brilliant and useful 
career.” 

This judgment took more practical form in 
that same year, when Mr. Carnegie chose Mr. 
Frick for chairman of Carnegie Brothers & 
Company, Limited, the reorganization of 
Carnegie Brothers. There was an underlying 
purpose in this selection. The Carnegies were 
embroiled in labor disputes over a change 
they proposed to make in the system of paying 
wages. Hitherto the wages had been paid 
on a tonnage basis; that is, the men received 
so much per ton produced. The increase in 
production by means of improved machinery 
without a proportionate increase in the number 
of employees had caused the wages of some of 
the men to rise as high as $15 a day.” Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie tried to change this state of 
affairs by substituting the sliding scale as a 
basis for wages. Under the sliding scale, 
wages would be proportioned to the prices 
received by the company for raw steel. 

Mr. Carnegie had put his proposition of a 
new wage scale to the test in 1889, and he had 
been practically routed by the Amalgamated 
Association of Iron and Steel Workers. He 


_ had to consent to a three-year agreement that 


was obnoxious to him. He determined, there- 
fore, to be in better condition to fight in 1892, 
and he looked for the strongest man to lead the 
fight. That man was H. C. Frick. 


THE HOMESTEAD BATTLE 


Mr. Frick at once began to strengthen his 
hands for the conflict. First, he would complete 
the Carnegie monopoly in the Pittsburg steel 
industry. This he achieved by the purchase 
of the Duquesne Steel Works, which he bought 
for the company with $1,000,000 in bonds. 
The bond issue was a clever device, for the 
works earned the value of the bonds during the 
first year, so that they cost the Carnegie Com- 
pany practically not one ceht. : 

The other task of Mr. Frick’s defensiv 
campaign was to unify the corporate control 
of the subsidiary corporations of the Carnegie 
steel interests. On July 1, 1892, he consol- 
idated all these scattered interests into one 
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corporate body, under his control, as the 
Carnegie Steel Company, Limited. 

Mr. Frick was now ready to give battle. 
Mr. Carnegie entrusted the whole responsi- 
bility of the approaching strike to Mr. Frick, 
and went to Scotland, where he remained in 
unbroken seclusion during the dramatic epi- 
sodes that followed. Mr. Frick carried on the 
negotiations with the strikers, who conceded 
the principle of the sliding scale, but who 
refused to agree to other demands of the com- 
pany and who insisted on the recognition of 
the Amalgamated Association. On July 1, 
1892, a strike was declared at the Homestead 
works, and the strikers took possession and 
fortified the works. 

It is not necessary here to go into the details 
of the Homestead strike. They are ancient his- 
tory, and the justice of either side’s demands is 
still in dispute. But so far as its events throw 
light on Mr. Frick’s character, it is sufficient 
to assume that he believed the demands of 
the company to be fair, and to know that, 
whether he thought them fair or not, he fought 
out their consequences with silent persistence 
through riots, bloodshed, threats of assassin- 
ation, and a storm of public execration which 
he made no attempt to conciliate or appease. 

After the strike was declared, Mr. Frick 
demanded that the sheriff of Allegheny County 
protect the company’s works at Homestead. 
Four thousand armed strikers deported the 
sheriff and his deputies and sent them home 
to Pittsburg. Mr Frick replied with two 
barges loaded with 300 armed Pinkerton 
detectives. The strikers met them with rifle 
shots and dynamite, and after a day of battle 
in which ten men were killed and sixty wounded, 
captured the Pinkertons and disarmed them. 
A week later 8,000 State troops put an end to 
the private war. 

During these days of violence, Mr. Frick 
was besieged with every form of pressure to 
induce him to end the strike. Public opinion 
throughout the country raged against him. 
Political influences worked upon him, and the 
hostility of a Democratic Governor of Penn- 
sylvania hampered his fight. To all appeals 
he was obdurate. He had made up his mind 
that he would win this time, as he always had 
won before, and at any cost. His life was 
threatened. He walked or rode to his office 
daily, unattended and unafraid. 

On July 23d, a Russian anarchist from New 
York named Berkmann, who had no connec- 
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tion with the strikers, walked into Mr. Frick’s 
private office, drew a revolver, and fired. The 
bullet lodged in Mr. Frick’s neck. Mr. Frick 
rushed at him, and a second bullet stopped him. 
Struggling to his knees, Mr. Frick grappled 
with him. In the struggle, Berkmann stabbed 
him three times in the side and thigh. But 
Mr. Frick at length downed his larger assailant 
and held him until the police came. When 
the doctors probed his wounds, Mr. Frick 
directed them to the bullets. Then, lying on 
a sofa, he completed the business he had had in 
hand when the struggle began, before he allowed 
the doctors to carry him home. Thirteen days 
later he walked into his office unattended, and 
resumed the work of fighting the strike. His 
doctors ascribe his quick recovery to his tre- 
mendous force of will. 

The strikers were not yet beaten. Through 
the summer, and until November a2ist, the 
battle raged. The leader was unmoved 
equally by the renewal of violence, the protests 
of the public, and the distress of the families 
of the strikers. He won, and apparently he 
has never begrudged the price of victory. The 
issues raised and the public passions aroused 
by his prolonged battle helped defeat Benja- 
min Harrison for President. This defeat 
brought him the bitter hatred of the Re- 
publican leaders. But throughout the storm 
Mr. Frick was the Silent Man, satisfied that 
he had done the thing he started out to do. 


BREACH WITH MR. CARNEGIE 


His success had in it the seeds of discord 
between himself and Mr. Carnegie. Much 
as Mr. Carnegie complimented him upon his 
great services to the company, he could not 
fail to realize that Mr. Frick had won a 
place of greater power in the Carnegie Com- 
pany than any other man besides Mr. Carnegie 
had ever had. The compliments took this form 
upon Mr. Carnegie’s return to Pittsburg early 
in 1893, in a public statement issued by him: 
“And now a word about wi. Frick. ‘ 
Of his ability, fairness, and ,luck no one has 
the. slightest question. His four years’ man- 
agement stamps him as one of the foremost 
managers of the world. I would not exchange 
him for any manager I know.” Six years 


later, when Mr. Frick tried to buy out Mr. 
Carnegie’s interests, Mr. Carnegie resented 
the menace to his supremacy and tried to oust 
Mr. Frick bodily from the business. 

But for the moment peace was upon the steel 
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industry. Mr. Frick returned to the task 
of making the Carnegie Steel Company, 
Limited, preéminent in the world’s steel 


markets. The first step toward that achieve- 
ment was to weld closer together the scattered 
plants of the company. This he did by build- 
ing the Union Railway, which connects all the 
plants with one another and with the railroad 
lines entering Pittsburg. This road made it 
easy to handle and distribute the 16,000,000 
tons of freight annually originated by the 
company. The saving in switching charges 
alone paid the interest on its cost. 

The next step was to assure to the company 
a dependable supply of cheap ore. This Mr. 
Frick did, after long negotiations and disputes 
with Mr. Carnegie, by taking over from the 
Oliver Mining Company five-sixths of its 
interests in the remarkable open-pit mines of 
the Mesabi fields on Lake Superior, and by a 
fifty-year lease from the Rockefellers of other 
Mesabi mines on a royalty basis with a 
guaranteed annual output. The whole deal 
guaranteed the steel company for fifty years a 
minimum annual supply of 1,200,000 tons of 
ore. 

A large proportion of this supply was secured 
by Mr. Frick in such a manner that it cost the 
company nothing but the inconvenience of 
making a loan to the Oliver Mining Company. 


_ The Rockefellers accepted a very low price for 


their lease in exchange for the contract to 
carry a share of the ore through the lakes on 
a line of steamers that they owned. 

The last step was taken by Mr. Carnegie, 
who arranged to make over and extend the old 
Pittsburg, Shenango, and Lake Erie Railroad 
to connect the works at Pittsburg with Con- 
neaut, the harbor on Lake Erie. The»Carnegie 
Company also put on a line of steamers to 
carry the excess ores over the Rockefellers’ 
contract. 

Now the organization of the steel business 
was complete. The Carnegie Steel Company 
owned everything it needed to manufacture . 
steel, from the unmined ore to the cars in which 
it delivered its finished product, and it was 
independent of any outsider in the transpor- 
tation of any of its materials from the day the 
ore was mined to the day its cars bearing its 
finished product were delivered over its own 
switches to the Pennsylvania Railroad or the 
Baltimore & Ohio. 

Mr. Frick now saw his future clear before 
him. Mr. Carnegie counted his active career 
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closed: Mr. Frick was his logical successor. 
Having done much to build this great industrial 
structure, he would inherit the title of its king. 
He would organize a company to buy out Mr. 
Carnegie, and he would become in name as 
well as in fact the leader of the steel industry 
of the world. With him in the management 
of the company were a score of young men, 
afterward called “the young geniuses” by 
Mr. Carnegie, but none of them, Schwab, 
Gayley, Corey, or the others, measured up to 
Mr. Frick in wealth or power. 

With his gigantic ambition in mind, Mr. 
Frick associated with himself the second 
largest owner of steel stock, Mr. Henry Phipps. 
Then, with the codperation of Judge W. H. 
Moore and others, he asked Mr. Carnegie for 
an option on his interests. Mr. Carnegie 
demanded $1,000,000 for a ninety days’ option, 
and named $157,950,000 in cash and bonds 
as the price for his entire holdings. This price, 
with the additional cost of the stock of the 
other partners, brought the cost of Mr. Frick’s 
scheme to about $250,000,000. 

Mr. Frick invited a party of New York 
bankers, including Mr. J. P. Morgan, to visit 
Pittsburg. After they had examined the steel 
works and had realized the tremendous volume 
of their business, Mr. Frick unfolded to them 
his scheme of reorganization. Never an effec- 
tive speaker, his presentation of the propo- 
sition, involving practically a cash payment of 
$250,000,000 for a business netting only about 
$25,000,000 a year, did not impress Mr. 
Morgan. Then the death of Governor Roswell 
P. Flower of New York caused a depression in 
Wall Street that dashed the last hopes of Mr. 
Frick’s syndicate. And to make more bitter 


the blow to Mr. Frick’s ambitions, Mr. Car-. 


negie, at the end of the ninety days, refused 
to extend the option, and pocketed Mr. Frick’s 
million dollars. 


HOPES DEFERRED 


This was the first time in Mr. Frick’s career 
that he had failed to carry through a plan that 
his judgment approved, and the blow to his 
pride was staggering. He believed that Mr. 
Carnegie intended deliberately to humiliate 
him when he refused to renew the option, and 
he has ever since dogged Mr. Carnegie’s trail 
with the same resolute persistency he has 
shown in business. 

Mr. Carnegie, in turn, resented Mr. Frick’s 
desire to succeed to his preéminence in steel, 


and he was mortified that the failure of the 
Frick syndicate left him in the position of 
having been on the market with his holdings 
which apparently could not be sold. He at 
once undertook to oust Mr. Frick entirely 
from the steel business. The method he 
intended to use was the same method by which 
he had maintained his control over the so- 
called ‘‘debtor partners,”’ who were the “‘ young 
geniuses”’ who had been admitted to the firm 
for distinguished services. 

When Mr. Carnegie wished to reward one 
of his managers he was in the habit of giving 
him a block of shares in the company under 
an agreement called the “ironclad.” By this 
agreement the stock so given was carried on 
the books in the manager’s name, but it could 
be forfeited to the company at Mr. Carnegie’s 
discretion upon payment to the manager of 
the par value of the stock. By this arrange- 
ment, the manager received fhe revenues of 
his stock as long as he enjoyed Mr. Carnegie’s 
favor, but he could be disciplined at any time 
by the threat of its forfeiture, as the market 
value of the stock was vastly greater than its 
par value, and the profits from its possession 
were proportionately great. 


AT WAR WITH MR. CARNEGIE 


After several quarrels with Mr. Frick, Mr. 
Carnegie demanded that he resign as chairman 
of the Board of Managers. Mr. Frick com- 
plied. Then Mr. Carnegie demanded that Mr. 
Frick surrender his stock under the ironclad 
agreement. This Mr. Frick vigorously de- 
clined to do, pointing out that he was not a 
debtor partner, as he had paid for his stock 
with stock in the H. C. Frick Coke Company, 
and that therefore the ironclad did not apply 
to him. Mr. Carnegie then ordered the Board 
of Managers to declare Mr. Frick’s stock 
forfeited at its par value. Mr. Frick replied 
with a suit against Mr. Carnegie and the Board, 
asking for an injunction to prevent the prac- 
tical confiscation of his stock. 

The war was now on in the open, and the 
public learned of the bitterness within the 
company. Mr. Carnegie’s answer to Mr. 
Frick’s bill in equity contained recriminations 
and charges against Mr. Frick’s personal 
temperament. The public eagerly expected 
new disclosures of the inside workings of the 
steel business. 

Then suddenly the lid was clamped down. 
Peace was better than publicity. The case 
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was settled out of court. By mutual agree- 
ment a new company was formed to settle, by 
a redistribution of stock, the relative interests 
of all the partners. This corporation was 
named The Carnegie Company, and its stocks 
and bonds, consisting of $160,000,000 of each, 
were issued to Mr. Frick and the debtor part- 
ners, as well as to Mr. Carnegie, upon the basis 
of their proportionate interest in the old com- 
pany. ‘This stroke made “the young geniuses” 
millionaires overnight. It made Mr. Frick 
one of the wealthiest men in the United States, 
for his share was worth at par, roughly, 
$15,484,coo in stocks and $15,800,000 in 
bonds. 

These events occurred in 1900. A few 
months later Mr. Frick’s pride received another 
blow. The great scheme he had cherished of 
a reorganized steel industry was put through, 
but under Mr. Carnegie’s direction and by one 
of Mr. Carnegie’s adherents. Mr. Charles M. 
Schwab arranged another dinner with Mr. 
Morgan and other New York bankers, and 
his eloquence succeeded where Mr. Frick’s 
had failed. He painted a more glowing picture 
than Mr. Frick’s of the wonders of a .con- 
solidated steel industry. His eloquence won 
the imagination of Mr. Morgan, and he under- 
took to finance the scheme. The result was 
the United States Steel Corporation, organized 
in 1901, with Charles M. Schwab as president, 
to take over all the holdings of The Carnegie 
Company and to include many independent 
steel concerns of the country. The great 
edifice of steel was finished, but it was what 
Mr. Carnegie had intended it to be, a monu- 
ment to himself. 

The one consolation to Mr. Frick was that 
his fortune was doubled by the deal. For his 
$31,000,000 of stocks and bonds in The 
Camegie Company, he received, roughly, 
United States Steel stocks worth at par 
$45,500,000, and bonds worth $15,800,000, 
or about $61,300,000 in all. 


FOLLOWING MR. CARNEGIE’S TRAIL 


But Mr. Frick was not done with Mr. 
Carnegie. He would yet shatter the Carnegie 
dream of an enduring monument in steel. He 
established New York headquarters, which 
to-day are in the name of Mr. S. L. Schoon- 
maker, with whom he was once associated in 
the coke business in Pittsburg. In 1903, when 
the general decline in stocks carried down the 
value of the United States Steel Corporation’s 
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securities, Mr. Frick bought heavily into them. 
He emerged from what seemed to Wall Street 
to be a speculative campaign with enough 
United States Steel stocks in his control to 
make him a first-class power in its direction. 

His next move was to compass the downfall 
of Charles M. Schwab, who as president per- 
sonified the Carnegie preéminence. In this 
he succeeded, though he could not prevent 
the election of another Carnegie man, W. FE. 
Corey, to the presidency. But he has succeeded 
in making Wall Street and steel men realize 
that, though Mr. Corey is in name the head of 
the corporation and directs its routine details, 
Mr. Frick is the genius whose will shapes the 
policies and commands the destinies of the 
steel industry of the country. And he has 
succeeded further in creating the belief that it 
will not be long before his power will be suffi- 
cient to bring him to the front publicly as the 
successor to the title of the Steel King. When 
he has finally wrested this title from Mr. 
Carnegie, one of Mr. Frick’s deepest wounds 
will be healed. He will have wiped out what 
he believes to be the humiliation that Mr. 
Carnegie inflicted upon him. 

Mr. Frick has followed the Carnegie trail 
in another curious fashion. The first modern 
office building in Pittsburg was erected by Mr. 
Carnegie about 1900. He named it the Car- 
negie Building. It occupies an imposing site 


‘on Fifth Avenue, near the crest of the hill 


crowned by the Allegheny County Courthouse. 
The Frick Building, completed in 1904, towers 
above the Carnegie Building on the next lots 
up the hill, and shuts off the light from one side 
of the Carnegie Building. The Frick Build- 
ing is of noticeably finer finish; it has only 
Carrara marble and mahogany within. Its 
main entrance leads directly to a great stained 
glass window representing “ Progress,” by Mr. 
John La Farge, the modern master of the art. 

Then came the Frick Building Annex. It 
cuts off the light from another side of the Car- 
negie Building. And the lots across Fifth 
Avenue from the Carnegie Building, formerly 
the site of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, are now 
owned by Mr. Frick. 

Mr. Carnegie desires to leave behind him in 
Pittsburg another great monument to his 
name. In Schenley Park he bought a large 
tract of land upon which he erected the Carnegie 
Library and the Carnegie Technical Schools. 
These magnificent buildings cost many mil- 
lions and are endowed with many more 
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millions. Then he planned to build a great 
philanthropic institution across the street 
from the Carnegie Library. His agents under- 
took to buy the property. Mr. Frick had 
already bought it. 

Mr. Carnegie built a palatial residence on 
Fifth Avenue at Ninety-first Street in New 
York City. A little while ago, the legislature 
of New York authorized the trustees of the 
Lenox Library to sell the entire block on Fifth 
Avenue between Sixth-ninth and Seventieth 
Streets. There has been no denial to the 
repeated publication of the statement that Mr. 
Frick will be the purchaser, and that he in- 
tends to tear down one of the most beautiful 
buildings in New York to make way for a 
residence that shall excel Mr. Carnegie’s 
residence, a few blocks above, in beauty and 
in the noble spaciousness of the grounds that 
surround it. 

These things may all be coincidences, but 
the statements of warm friends of both Mr. 
Carnegie and Mr. Frick seem to discredit that 
assumption. They declare that Mr. Carnegie 
has mellowed with years, and that, having no 
longer an active business career, he would 
willingly be quits with Mr. Frick; but that Mr. 
Frick has neither forgotten nor forgiven the past. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Frick is in the prime of 
business life. Besides the interests that have 
been named above, he is a power in the Cam- 
bria Steel Company, the Norfolk and Western 
Railroad, and in the Baltimore and Ohio. 
His latest active speculations have been in 
Reading Railroad stocks. He has only begun 
his life as a fancier, as distinguished from a 
manufacturer. 

Mr. Frick’s first public appearance in New 
York was at the disclosures of corruption in 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society. With 
many other eminent men, he was on the board 
of directors by courtesy and to give the com- 
pany distinction. When the late James W. 
Alexander and the younger Mr. Hyde made 
couater charges of dishonesty against each 
other, Mr. Frick was appointed chairman of 
the committee to investigate the charges. The 
committee reported that the charges of each 
were true and recommended that both leave 
the company. The committee’s report was 
killed in a directors’ meeting, and the com- 
mittee resigned from the board. ‘There has 
been no evidence produced to show that Mr. 
Frick had any profitable connection with the 
funds of the Equitable. 


But about this time the opportunity came 
for Mr: Frick to ally himself with Mr. Harri- 
man. This alliance began with Mr. Frick’s en- 
trance into the directorate of the Union Pacific, 
and has continued until Mr. Frick is now a 
member of the Executive Committee. These 
friendly relations with Mr. Harriman persist, 
becoming daily more apparent in the relations 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad and the Balti- 
more & Ohio. 

Mr. Frick’s connection with the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad dates back to the days of his 
management of the Carnegie Steel Company. 
The Pennsylvania handled most of the enor- 
mous freight of the steel company, and it was 
inevitable that the manager of such vast freight 
interests should be compelled to have an 
interest in his principal means of trans- 
portation. Mr. Frick has increased that inter- 
est steadily until to-day he is credited with 
the ownership of about $8,500,000 of Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad stock. 

Mr. Frick’s political activities are also inevit- 
able results of his business interests. As the head 
of the steel business, which, perhaps more than 
any other business, owed its enormous growth 
and profit to the protective tariff, it was in- 
evitable that he should support the Republican 
party which maintained that tariff. He is 
credited in Pennsylvania with being consistently 
one of the largest subscribers to the National 
Republican campaign fund. His relations 
with the devious paths of the Pennsylvania 
state machine are impossible to trace. Only 
one story of consequence has been published, 
and that can only be repeated on the authority 
of the newspapers whose reports were not 
denied. Their story was that at the time that 
Senator Matthew S. Quay died, the Republican 
State Committee of Pennsylvania owed sums 
variously estimated to aggregate from $150,000 
to more than a million dollars: that the Com- 
mittee offered the seat of the late United States 
Senator to the man who would pay that debt; 
that Mr. Carnegie declined to touch it; and that 
finally, at a meeting in Philadelphia of Mr. 
Frick, Mr. Cassatt, and representatives of the 
Standard Oil Company, the election of Senator 
Knox was decided upon, and the bill was paid. 
The only obvious substantiation of the story 
is the fact that Mr. Knox was at that time Mr. 
Frick’s personal attorney. 

Upon Pittsburg to-day Mr. Frick seems to 
have impressed, regarding himself, his own seal 
of silence. So powerfully does his influence 
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and that of Mr. Carnegie dominate the business 
life of the city that few men there will talk to 
you about him. Much of this reticence is due 
to sheer ignorance, for Mr. Frick has kept his 
own counsels most discreetly. But much of it, 
as one may see from the faces of those one 
questions about him, is due to an uneasy sense 
of insecurity in talking about a man whose 
power penetrates so nearly to every phase of 
life of the city. He is in most of the financial 
institutions of the city, he is the largest owner 
of the city’s real estate—his holdings are worth 
many millions—he is powerful in steel, he is 
one of Pittsburg’s two “great”? men, and the 
more active of the two. 

In New York, which is even yet, after six 
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years, hardly more to him than a branch office, 
his shadow falls heavily upon Wall Street. 
His tremendous power is known, his intimate 
alliances with the other great power of Standard 
Oil and with the terrible energy of Harriman 
are recognized. 

But Mr. Frick has yet the aloofness 
of the great commander, of the man able to 
stand alone. And there is something of dread 
in the mental state of Wall Street regarding 
him, for no one knows the final reach of his 
ambition, nor the direction of its course. He 
is the Silent Man, a mystery. He is a tre- 
mendous power, for the moment in equilibrium, 
poising, they think, for a final great sweep of 
conquest. 


THE HONOR OF THE RAILROAD MAN 


THE CLEAN-HANDED LOYALTY OF THE EMPLOYEES TO THEIR ROADS 


BY 
C. M. KEYS 


EARLY a million and a half of the 
N citizens of the United States are in 
the employ of the railroads. Out of 
every twenty adult males in the country, one 
is a railroad employee. 

Against these men has arisen in the last two 
or three years a general accusation touching 
closely upon the personal honor of the entire 
class. In every economic text-book concern- 
ing the railroad problem, there has been in- 
cluded an insinuation—in many cases a direct 
statement—that the whole railroad business 
is honeycombed with “graft,” and depraved 
by the lust for personal gain. 

The accusation arises out of the long- 
continued exposure of the methods of high- 
finance in the exploitation of the railroads, the 
equally damning evidence with regard to the 
unearned increment that has accrued to the 
promoters of the railroads, the established 
faets with regard to money paid by the rail- 
roads for political influence, and the equally 
well-established charge of favoritism shown 
at all times and under all conditions, lawful 
and unlawful, to large shippers. 

Yet, a very eminent economist has lately 
made the statement that if one scratch the 
railroad service anywhere, he reveals “graft.” 





It is echoed in almost all the magazine and 
newspaper comment on _ railroad matters 
throughout the United States. It is there- 
fore interesting to note that just at this 
moment the “railroad man” has received 
a vindication at the hands of a commit- 
tee thoroughly well-qualified to issue such a 
vindication. 

About a year ago arose a general outburst 
of invective directed primarily at the men who 
handle the railroad business of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. It was based upon an 
examination made by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission into the conduct of a few minor 
officials of that railroad in the matter of dis- 
tributing cars to shippers. The indictment 
spread far beyond the range outlined for it by 
that investigation. It became, in fact, a 
general indictment of the personal honor of the 
American Railroad Man. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad appointed a 
committee of five men to carry on an investiga- 
tion. They have just handed down their 
report. The committee consisted of Messrs. 
C. Stuart Patterson, William H. Barnes, 
Effingham B. Morris, Thomas De Witt Cuyler, 
and Rudolph Ellis. All are men of a social 
and business standing that makes it beyond 
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belief that they would sign a statement which 
they did not believe to be literally true. 

Let us look into the methods they employed 
in their research and the results at which they 
arrived. They went back to January, 1900, 
so that their investigation covered seven years 
of work on the Pennsylvania Railroad. Every 
one of the 40,000 stockholders was addressed 
in a circular, asking for information with re- 
gard to any act of malfeasance by any em- 
ployee of the road. The public also was asked 
to turn in any complaint that it had to make. 
Over 2,500 of the officers and employees in 
positions of trust were examined personally, 
and compelled to reply frankly to every question, 
whether of duty to the company or of personal 
investment or pursuit. 

Much of the original discontent arose from 
the method of giving cars to shippers. The 
committee hired the Audit Company of New 
York to go into this. This independent con- 
cern put 35 accountants, 80 clerks, and 12 
stenographers on the books, examined 16,000 
sheets showing the daily car distribution and 
7,500 special orders for cars, made 45,000,000 
postings on these reports, and finally turned 
in a report of 2,678 pages, giving the con- 
clusions. 

It is probably safe to say that never in the 
history of business has a large corporation 
been so mercilessly dissected. The Penn- 
sylvania has over 200,000 employees. In the 
seven years under review, its men have 
handled, from earnings and capital, close 
to $1,500,000,000 cash, and have had the spend- 
ing of that amount of money, in payrolls, 
purchases, and various other ways. ‘The 
men who have been in a position to divert parts 
of this tremendous total to their own uses num- 


ber 2,505. These are the managers, super- 
intendents, comptrollers, and others in 
authority. 


Now let us look upon the results. Of the 
40,000 stockholders, one wrote to the com- 
mittee making a complaint. From the general 
public, 19 signed letters of complaint and sug- 
gestion were received, and 6 men wrote anony- 
mously. All the complaints were taken up 
in detail. 

The net result of the investigation is that 15 
men on the systems have been reported by the 
committee to the presidents for punishment. 
They were found to have taken from various 
outside interests stocks of various kinds, pre- 
sumably in the nature of bribes. 
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Of the others, 251 are found in possession 
of stocks of companies with which the Penn- 
sylvania does business, but the stocks were 
bought and paid for in money. In almost 
every case, the holding of the stocks dates 
back to the days when the officers of the road 
were encouraged to create and assist in creating 
companies, in order to create business for the 
road at the same time. 

Not one single instance of “graft’’ is reported 
in the purchasing of supplies, in the immense 
purchases of real estate in New York, in the 
colossal transactions involved in the new 
building carried on through these seven years. 
In the awarding of contracts, the committee 
found as follows: 


‘That no officer or employee of the railroads has directly, 
or indirectly, received any compensation, or gratuities, from 
any contractor.” 


When I read this report, I regarded it as an 
artistic whitewash. Going through it step 
by step, with my mind upon the names of the 
men who signed it, it became the most splendid 
vindication of human nature that has ever been 
given to the public of the United States. I 
know the railroad business. It is full of the 
most beautiful opportunity to any man of 
brains who wants to practise “graft.” There 
is no other occupation in the world of business 
in which the sharper or the grafter could so 
flourish as in this occupation of handling 
thousands of dollars of “company money,” 
and distributing to hundreds of great shippers 
thousands of cars to carry their goods. Yet, 
here is a committee beyond reproach. It has 
gone through the whole business for seven 
years back, employed outside auditors of known 
reputation, checked up every possible chance 
for crookedness. At the end, it convicts 
fifteen men of possible, not totally proven, 
dishonesty. 

Before going further, it is as well to say that 
this Pennsylvania report, and the contributary 
facts to follow, refer to the relationship of the 
railroad men to the railroad. The point of it 
is that the men on salary, the privates of the 
line, as it were, are faithful to the railroad, and 
that they do not abuse their power to collect 
tribute at the expense of that railroad. 

Everyone is familiar enough with the story 
of corporation “graft.” The trail of it lies 
all over this country. When it comes down 
to a final analysis, the money paid out to 
legislators, the passes issued to the “powers 
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that be,” the rebates paid illegally to great 
shippers, the discriminations exercised in favor 
of certain classes of industries, the great com- 
missions paid to bankers, the profits of pro- 
moters—all are paid by the railroad to outside 
parties. 

Promoters and financiers are not railroad 
employees. The millions upon millions of 
dollars made by the construction companies 
which built many of our roads did not goto 
the men that did the work, but to the men that 
conceived it and financed it. The blackmail 
levied on towns in the new lands, in the shape 
of subsidies, did not go into the hands of the 
railroad men, but into the hands of the financiers. 

Talking this matter over, one day, with Mr. 
Frank Trumbull, president of the Colorado & 
Southern Railway, who has been in the service 
of the Western railroads since 1874, the favor- 
able impression gained from the Pennsylvania 
report was strengthened. 

“Tt is nothing surprising,” said he, “to one 
who knows the railroad men. Carry it back 
into the rebate period, and it will be much 
stronger. I have known the West for more 
than thirty years, years when the traffic men 
made their own rates with shippers on the 
lines without resource to the heads of the sys- 
tems at all—and I cannot name to-day a single 
man of all of them who feathered his own nest 
at the cost of his company.” 

Can as much be said for any other profession 
or employment in the world ? 

That period covers a multitude of conditions. 
Up to only a few years ago, a very large pro- 
portion of the traffic of the West was carried 
on what were politely called “special rates.” 
That means that the shipper was charged a 
rate, and the agent handed back to him a part 
of the money paid over. The heads of the 
system took the word of the agent for the 
special rate, and credited him with the amount 
he paid back. 

Yet I found Mr. Trumbull’s statement 
borne out by others. On the same day, I 
lunched with a retired official who once com- 
manded the freight traffic of the Union Pacific. 
He was one of the fathers of the rate system 
of the West. He knew all about special rates, 
midnight tariffs, and all the other irregularities 
of the great and abiding game. I asked him 
specifically whether they used any special 
methods to check up the superintendents and 
the agents in the long years when the road lay 
open to plunder at the hands of its men. 


_ railroad lines through new country. 
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“No,” he said, “we didn’t need to. We 


knew we should get the returns all right!” 
THE HONESTY OF THE BUILDERS 


Turning to the other departments, the 
engineers who run their lines through coun- 
tries where the coming of the railroad means 
everything, the men who scatter the cars that 
make or unmake the fortunes of the farmers 
and the shippers, one finds the same thing 
true. 

It has often been charged that the engineers 
who ran the original survey of the Union Pacific 
made it as long as they could, to get the Gov- 
ernment subsidy and to make their own picked 
lands valuable. Mr. J. B. Berry, now chief 
engineer of the Rock Island, had charge of 
the reconstruction of the Union Pacific under 
Mr. Harriman, when all men strove above all 
else to shorten the road from the original 
survey. 

“Well,” says Mr. Berry, “we have spent 
something like $25,000,000 on this old road, 
and we have saved the whole of twenty miles 
between Omaha and Ogden—and that’s several 
thousand miles of distance.” 

So disappears a slander that has stood as 
gospel for nearly twenty years. 

No one knows just how much pressure is 
brought to bear upon the men who run the 
The man 
who squints along the transit makes or unmakes 
the fortune of the speculator who has bought 
up his thousands of acres along the possible 
rights-of-way. The speculator is always 
willing to “divvy-up.” In fact, he presses 
upon the engineer the offer of cash, of lands, 
of all sorts and conditions of emoluments. In 
nine cases out of every ten, the engineer refuses. 

There is a half-preserved record of an en- 
gineer who was running a railroad in Missouri 
—I think it was the present ’Frisco main line 
west from St. Louis. He ran it across a pitiful 
farm, while the two lads of the farm watched 
him in great suspense. Presently, one of 
them went to the house and came back armed 
with a long muzzle-loading rifle. He sat on a 
stump while his brother came to reason with 
the engineer. The latter was obdurate. So 
was the boy. 

“You will get more than your land is worth,” 
said the engineer, “and the rest of it will be 
worth three times as much as the whole of it 
is worth to-day. What do you want, anyhow?” 

The boy explained that the “old man” was 
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buried unde. a little white stone that lay in the 
path of the railroad. 

“Oh!” said the engineer. 

And that is the reason why the railroad runs 
through that valley to this day on a gentle 
curve, bending some forty feet from a tangent. 
Which only goes to prove that the man who 
tames the West can be reached some way, even 
though it be not with money nor with lands. 

If any man want confirmation of these 
statements about the relative honesty of the 
men who opened the West and carried its 
business to and fro over the thirty years of 
struggle, let him look for the men who did the 
deeds. A dozen, out of the thousands, I 
know are living in wealth in the great cities. 
Two I can name who may have made the basis 
of their wealth by dishonest dealing on a large 
scale. The others came up slowly, by terrible 
labor and sheer genius. 

But where are the men who made the West, 
the pioneers who opened up the fertile valleys ? 
Some few of them you may find holding high 
positions on the roads they built, or on yet 
other roads. Few of them can, at this day, 
afford to retire from labor. Those who can, 
you will find in the suburbs of St. Louis, in 
the little towns of Illinois or Indiana, living 
in modest houses, men small of means and not 
at all pretentious. If any one of the engineers 
who built the Union Pacific had so much as 
gained an option on 1,000 acres of the land 
through which the greater part of the railroad 
lies, he would have been to-day a wealthy man. 
If any one of them had sought first his own 
profit, he would have been to-day a man of 
millions. 

The same applies to the traffic men of the 
last decade and the decade before. I know 
three old men who served three railroads of the 
West in traffic positions that could have yielded 
to them hundreds of thousands of dollars in 
perfectly safe and highly respectable “graft.” 
All are retired, and all are living modestly, and 
on not as much money as the average man 
could save in ordinary pursuits in a shorter 
life than theirs, and a much easier one. 

I went beyond the facts I have set down, and 
looked for the reason underlying them. I 
think I found it. By way of comparison, and 
merely to establish the reason, I carried my 
questions into other professions. I found, 
for instance, a fixed impression among the 
junior officers of three great industrial and 
manufacturing companies that the “shipping 


department” and the “traffic department’’ of 
these companies were very desirable places 
to work, because the heads and the men imme- 
diately below the heads of these departments 
“are apt to get rich.” 

I did not go far enough to establish the charge 
that this “aptitude” is general among the 
industrial companies. In fact, I failed to 
find it in two large industrial companies, so 
far as I went into their affairs. I did find it 
a fixed impression among the men of three out 
of the five corporations to which I turned. 


THE RAILROAD CODE OF HONOR 


Among the men of the railroads, I have never 
found that the habit of “getting rich” by 
methods outside the regularly established salary 
is expected, or winked at, or encouraged in the 
men of any department on the railroad. In 
fact, the man who seems to be living beyond 
his visible means of support is immediately 
under suspicion. The men below him do not 
envy him. They despise him. The “grafter” 
on a railroad cannot hold his staff together, 
for the simple reason that the whole code of 
railroad morals is directly against him. From 
the smallest office boy in the executive offices 
to the head of the traffic department, the same 
code of morals obtains. 

I am writing, of course, of general condi- 
tions. It is well known that on at least one 
railroad system there has been, and is, a reign 
of “graft.” The result is astounding to any 
man who does not know the railroad men at 
large. That railroad and its men are “black- 
listed,’ quietly, automatically, all over the 
West. The feeling runs into the operating 
staffs, even to the presidents. Where traffic 
can be diverted from that road it is diverted. 
The road is considered a leper amongst its 
fellows. ‘The men who run it are tainted. 

Of course, it is not argued that all the million 
men who draw the pay of the railroads are 
clean men—far from it. There are always, 
in every profession, many men who think that 
they can “beat the game.” The point is that 
“the game,” on the railroads, is a clean game, 
played under rules stricter and better enforced 
than any other rules that regulate a similar 
profession. 

I can speak for this on my own authority 
from years of close contact with the game as it 
is played, and from a fair understanding both 
of the code of railroad morals and the spirit 
in which it is enforced. 








THE FUR TRADE OF THE WORLD 


THE OLDEST INDUSTRY OF MANKIND 


BY 


AGNES C, LAUT 


this fur-hunting and fur-trading. The 
cave man, who slew a beast with a 
stone spear that he might take the pelt for 
his own covering, was the world’s first manu- 
facturer. And it is an industry on which no 
trust, no monopoly, can lay a stifling hand. 
The wayside vagabond, wandering in the 
wood with his gun, could upset the biggest 
trust by throwing his furs on the market at an 
independent price. And it is an industry that 
has led to the pathfinding of half the world. 
Not glory in the abstract, but the little beaver, 
led discoverers from the St. Lawrence to the 
Mississippi and from the Mississippi to the 
Rockies. Likewise it was the little sable that 
led the Cossacks across what is now Russia, 
from the Ural Mountains to Kamchatka; and 
it was the big sea otter that led Russians, 
Americans, Spaniards, and Englishmen around 
the world in crazy boats to the exploration of 
Western America, from Alaska to California. 
Just when these fur traders began to com- 
bine into the great companies I do not know. 
The Skinners Company of London dates from 
the 1300’s. Russian traders had begun to 
hold their great fairs by the 1400’s; and from 
the time Canada was discovered in 1535, its 
history was a continuous succession of dif- 
ferent French fur companies to 1759. Danes 
had their Copenhagen furriers hunting Green- 
land and Spitzbergen before Henry Hudson 
had found the harbor of New York. The 
Dutch West India Company’s men sought furs 
almost as diligently as spices and broke the 
heads of rivals over a pelt as readily as Spaniards 
spit an enemy for a doubloon. The great 
Hudson’s Bay Company of the Canadian 
Northwest came into existence in 1670. 
Those companies whose operations were 
really the pioneer history of Western America 
—the Northwest Company of Montreal, the 
Russian-American Company of the Pacific 
Coast otter hunters, Astor’s three companies 


[ IS the oldest industry in the world, 


(the Mackinaw, the Pacific, the American, rang- 
ing the Western States), and the two great com- 
panies operating from St. Louis, the Rocky 
Mountain and Missouri—nearly all came into 
existence just before the 1800’s and had run 
their course before 1840. 

This does not mean that the furs of America 
are exhausted. On the contrary, the fur trade 
of America is greater to-day than ever before 
in its history. The Hudson’s Bay Company 
now sells more furs than in the days when it 
held monopoly over all Canada except New 
France, and this in spite of the fact that it is 
now opposed by a French company as power- 
ful as itself, which does as big a volume of 
business—not to mention hosts of lesser com- 
panies that support free traders on the 
field and buy by mail. It will astonish most 
readers to be told that, on the American side 
of the line, the volume of the fur trade is the 
largest ever known in the United States— 
greater than in the days when the buffalo and 
beaver had the whole continent as a stamping- 
ground. Buffalo as a fur yielder has been 
exterminated. Beaver in the most of the 
states is practically extinct. Sea otter, from 
yielding 100,000 pelts a year now give at the 
most only 400, at the least 200 for the trade; 
and the fur seal is on the way to extermination, 
falling from 100,000 a year to 10,000 and 
14,000. But other furs have taken their place. 

“What fur would you say yields the biggest 
crop in America?” I asked one of the famous 
buyers. ‘‘Mink or beaver?” 

“Neither,” he answered. “It will seem 
absurd; but there is more money going to 
trappers to-day for skunk and muskrat and fox 
than was ever made out of beaver and sea otter 
and seal and the rare furs. Why, the swamps 
of New Jersey and Delaware alone yield mil- 
lions of muskrats a year.” 

“How many millions?” 

“‘T wouldn’t like to say: different for dif- 
ferent years; highest when there hasn’t been 
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a dry season for some years; certainly two or 
three million from these regions alone.” 

“But you only pay from four to ten cents 
for these.” 

“Oh, no, we don’t. We pay from twenty- 
five cents to forty cents a skin for especially 
good ones. That means between $500,000 
and $800,000 a year for muskrat alone in those 
two sections. It was only in the early times 
and in especially good years that seal or sea- 
otter yielded more a year than that. Then, 
take skunk skin: The demand for skunk skin 
is so much greater than the supply that men in 
the West are running skunk farms; and for 
the skins they receive the same price as used to 
be paid for beaver—all the way to $2 and $3, 
according to grade. 

“The same with fox skins. The demand is 
greater every day. We pay all the way from 
$250 to $750 for a pure silver fox, though 
if a millionaire fancier should offer us $10,000 
for a prize silver fox, we of course would not 
refuse him. The average for silver fox runs 
about $200 or $300; for red fox, $5 down the 
grade; for gray fox, from $1 down; for cross 
fox, from $15 down. These are higher prices 
than were paid for beaver in its palmiest days.” 

“Will this growing demand for furs lead to 
the extermination of fur-bearing animals?” 

“Never! In the first place, fashion is as 
capricious as the wind. ‘Trade doesn’t create 
fashion. It is fashion that creates trade. 
What is fashion? There you have me! 
Fashion in the fur trade is simply this: one 
woman or man takes a fancy to try some new 
wrinkle and has it made to order, say a chin- 
chilla stole, or a sable-trimmed cape, or a mink 
coat. Some one else sees it and orders one 
like it. That special fur then becomes the 
fashion and prices go up. Word goes out to 
the trappers. They pursue that fur most 
because it pays the best. While that fashion 
is in, other furs get a rest and the animals 
multiply. For instance, a few years back 
mink was not wanted; so mink became plenti- 
ful. Now mink is the fashion; and there are 
mink enough to supply the demand till fancy 
takes up something else. 

‘But there is another way in which the trade 
protects the fur-bearing animals. Poison spoils 
the pelt, fevers the animals, and takes the 
glossy life from the fur. We don’t give paying 
prices for the skin of a poisoned animal. That 
discourages poisoning. Again, animals killed 
out of season—in summer or when mothers are 


bearing their young—don’t yield fur that pays 
the trapper for his trouble. Consequently, 
trapping for money is confined to the mid- 
winter months for the heavily furred animals. 
That gives the animals eight months out of 
twelve as chances against the hunter. The 
fact that we don’t pay for skins taken out of 
season is the best protection for game.” 


THE WORLD-MARKETS OF THE FUR TRADE 


Without attempting to enumerate all the great 
fur companies now doing an enormous bus- 
iness in America, it may be stated that the raw 
furs converge to some half dozen places: in 
Canada to Montreal, Winnipeg, and Edmonton; 
in the United States to St. Paul, St. Louis, San 
Francisco, Chicago, and New York. Not one 
of these places is in the true sense a fur market 
for the world. It is more a receiving depot or 
a clearing house, where that required for domes- 
tic supply is sorted out to be manufactured, 
while the great bulk is sent forward to the three 
famous fur markets of the world, London, 
Leipsic, Nijni Novgorod—in other words, to 
England, Germany, Russia. To these three 
great marts come all the best furs of the whole 
world—even the seals of the North America 
Commercial Company, which come back to 
America in coats, the sea otter of the Aleutians, 
the beaver and marten and mink of Hudson 
Bay, the ermine and sable of Russia, the lamb 
skins of Persia, the nutria and chinchilla of 
South America. Here congregate all the buyers 
of the fur world and the sellers, though the 
actual purchasing is done by expert fur brokers. 

In London, the furs are sold by auction at 
such well-known sales as Lampson’s, Nesbitt’s, 
and the Hudson’s Bay Company. Annually, 
an average of nearly $5,000,000 worth of raw 
furs is sold in London. After thorough ex- 
amination of the pelts as classified, the buyers 
assemble before the auctioneer—sometimes 
in a huge glass-lighted room at the tup of the 
warehouses, or away from the furs altogether 
in some regular sales room. The bidding is 
the very opposite of the wild scramble in the 
New York Stock Exchange, where a thousand 
yells assail buyer and seller. At the fur sales, 
a silent nod of the head knocks down a bid. 

Formerly, these sales were more picturesque. 
They were held at some well-known coffee- 
house, with the classified pelts stacked up at 
one side. Buyers were regaled with sumptuous 
dinners by the sellers. Then, a lighted candle 
with pins stuck in at intervals was put up. 
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This is what is meant by the announcement 
“sales by inch of candle.’’ Bids were received 
as the candle burned from pin to pin—quick 
work, for the candle was a pencil-like thing. 
The last bid was the one before the flame went 
out; and to that bidder went the furs. March, 
January, and November seem always to have 
been the favorite months for the. fur sales in 
London. The furs sold were not necessarily 
those recently come to market. It was a 
trick, a.nost a clairvoyant sixth sense, to scent 
the coming vagaries of fashion, and when a 
rare fur was down in price to buy it up and 
store it in warehouses till fashion’s pendulum 
swung round again, when out would come the 
same raw furs to be auctionegl at a higher price. 


THE FUR FAIRS IN GERMANY AND RUSSIA 


The Leipsic fur sales took the form of a 
great Fur Fair at Easter. Booths go up like 
mushrooms. Warehouses that have been close 
as dungeons for the year, hiding secrets of 
famous dyeing processes from rivals and which 
no one can enter or leave without being searched, 
not even trusted workers, now open to the 
public like a flower to spring. Thither flock 
buyers and sellers from America, from Persia, 
from China, from Siberia, from Japan, from 
Tibet, from England, from South America. 
Quaint costumes are seen in the streets. For two 
weeks the fair lasts, a curious relic of bygone 
customs come down to modern days. The 
broker is an expert at haggling, the seller at 
holding off, so that as merry a game of barter- 
ing goes on as with the fish-wife who comes to 
market at four in the morning that she may 
have the pleasure of refusing customers till 
mid-day. 

Why should Germany, which is not one of 
the great fur producers, be famed as a market 
for furs? The secret is in the dyeing and 
dressing. Whole hamlets and towns are given 
over to the dressing of raw furs. Austria and 
Russia produce the best squirrel skins for 
linings in the world; but the skins from both 
must be sent to Germany to be dressed. Some- 
times the secret is in getting the oil out of the 
pelt without tingeing the white fur yellow, as 
in the case of ermine and white fox and Polar 
bear. Again, other dressers polish the furs 
with inferior grease instead of butter; or 
deodorize them imperfectly instead of tramp- 
ing with mahogany sawdust. Other raw fur 
fairs are held in Germany, but they are for 
the local product, not the world market. 
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In Russia, fairs are also the method of selling 
raw furs: at Irbit in February, at Ischim in 
December, at Nijni Novgorod in August. 
And to Kiatka, on the border of China, blue- 
gowned mandarins and merchant princes and 
Chinese nobles still come for the ermine and 
the marten and the sable of Siberian wilds, 
as their ancestors came two hundred years ago 
to barter with wild Cossacks and Siberian 
bandits and Chuckchee traders and Alaskan 
sea otter hunters. China produces very few 
furs and those of poor quality; but the Chinese 
grandee has as great a passion for fine fur 
trimmings as the London grand dame for 
Jager diamonds and Burman rubies. Long 
before the western world had awakened to the 
beauty of seal and sea otter, there was a high- 
priced market for both in China. 

But the great fair of the year in Russia—the 
one which is a world market—is at Nijni. 
For a year, by flat-bottom raft boats, by rein- 
deer sled, and by long dusty Persian caravan, 
the furs have been on their way to Nijni. The 
little place doubles and quadruples in size like 
a mushroom city. By August, the fair is 
open. Here, chiefly, are sold the furs of Asia 
—Persian and Astracan lamb, Mongolian 
goat, Siberian sable and ermine, the great 
timber wolf, the rare squirrel-skin linings— 
gray almost to silver, or black and glossy as 
jet—and the few, the very few of the diminish- 
ing sea otter and seal. There, as Kipling says 
of the Suez, East and West meet—the furs 
brought down by canoe and dog-train from the 
Canadian Northwest jostle with the pelts 
brought by reindeer and caravan from Siberia 
and Persia. 


FUR-HUNTING AS A ROMANCE 


To describe the picturesque side of such a 
fair and all it means would require an article 
by itself. Take, for instance, a piece of fine 
wood marten from America. If it be a fine 
specimen—dark, deep, glossy—the chances are 
that it is from the far North; for the farther 
north the better the fur. The only woods in 
the far North are on the slopes of the Rockies. 
Well, then, your trapper for this piece of fur has 
set out in summer from a fur post for his win- 
ter hunting grounds. The first part of his 
journey would be by canoe against stream— 
except for the hard work of portaging pro- 
visions over rough tracts—sheer joy to every 
trapper that tramps the wilds. Then summer 
gives place to autumn. Ice edges along the 
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sides of the stream have to be broken by the 
paddles. Then the sharp edge of the ice 
begins to cut the bark of the canoe and it 
must be abandoned for snow-shoe travel. If 
the hunter be a white man, he will have brought 
his snow-shoes with him. If he be an Indian 
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of many a weary mile following such slight 
signs—a nibbled twig, crumpled grasses— 
as would elude the eye of any but a hunter. If 
the Indian be accompanied by his family, the 
squaws attend to the dressing of the moccasins, 
the mitts, the snow-shoes, and the meat; but 
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DIVISIONS AND MARKETS 
5 Labrador. 
Moose Factory, Quebec. 
6 Quebec, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, 
Montreal, Quebec. 
7. Northeastern States. 
New York City. 
8 South, Southeastern States. 
New Orleans, New York. 
9 Central, Northwestern States. 
St. Paul, Chicago, St. Louis. 
x0 Mountain States 
New Orleans, St Louis 
11 Pacific Coast. 
Seattle, San Francisco. 
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FUR-BEARING ANIMALS OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
Grouped according to hunting grounds and with relation to the principal markets 


or a halt-biced, he pauses on the trail to kill a 
moose for moccasins, mitts, and the thongs of 
the snow-shoes which he will make, and for the 
moose meat that is to supply him for winter. I 
need scarcely say that before he kills his moose, 
he must find it; and that means the tramping 


when the hunters reach rough ground— 
mountainous land covered by a barricade or 
windfall the height of a house—families are 
left behind in camp. The hunters go ahead 
in twos 0: accompanied by only a dog. Even 
dog-sleighs can’t be used over this ground for 
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the traces would tangle. But provisions must 
be packed in; so the hunter ties some on the 
dog’s back, the rest on his own shoulders by 
the pack strap around his forehead; and with 
cased gun in hand, forward he marches. Of 
his lonely nights in the snow-padded silences 
of the great forests, of his lonelier tramps over 
the frost-glazed drifts till the snow-glare sets 
the purple patches dancing in his vision, of 
being snowed up by blizzards for weeks at a 
time till provisions run low and his only course 
is to take a reef in his belt each day—space does 
not permit the story. Woe to the trapper who 
has been “holed-up” by storm with ‘“‘a pard- 
ner” of the trail and comes out of those winter 
quarters without that partner. He will have 
to tell a very straight story, indeed, of how he 
escaped and the partner didn’t, unless he wishes 
to fall under the suspicion of having ‘done his 
pardner” to death—scuttled provisions, run 
away, or let him starve. And when spring 
comes, the furs that have been trapped and 
cached for the winter must be brought out 
much the same way that the hunter went into 
the wild—by packing over rough ground, by 
dog-sleigh or canoe on a clear trail, down to 
some point on the railroad like Edmonton or 
Winnipeg. 

Or take the romance of the sea otter ex- 
posed for sale at Nijni. Formerly ermine was 
the badge of nobility in Russia and could be 


worn by no one else. Then it commanded’ 


fabulous prices. To-day, sea otter is the 
badge of wealth and rank. When sea otter 
were first taken off the Aleutian Islands of 
Alaska, the catch ran from 100,000 a year to 
140,000. To-day, it has dwindled down to 
400, of which—I am told by traders—only 200 
come to the American market. Any over that 
go to Russia. The sea otter is a furred crea- 
ture of the sea more the size of a large dog than 
of an otter. Hold a pelt up by the nose with the 
tail tip just touching the floor—it is longer than 
a six-foot man. In the days when sea otter 
were plentiful, they could be shot by still hunt 
in calm weather, as their heads came to the 
surface of the sea to breathe. Now they must 
be hunted in the teeth of the wildest Alaskan 
gale. The native Aleutian rides out in his skin- 
skiff, with oiled-skin wrapping his body tight 
round the little manhole where he sits in the 
skin covering, so that the boat can take no 
water. Double-bladed paddle plying from 
side to side, the hunter mounts the seething 
waves and rides in on the back of the storm to 


the reefiest coasts of the Aleutians. Here the 
sea otter have been driven by the storm and 
hide with their heads buried in the tossing, 
wave-washed seaweed. Beaching his boat, 
the hunter runs from rock to rock, slippery as 
glass, beaten by the wind, sometimes caught 
by the waves and hurled to death. A single 
blow of his zgaff-pole, and he has killed the sea 
otter, whose pelt is to be exposed for sale at 
Nijni. 
THE CRUELTY OF SEAL-POACHERS 


Or, take the pelt of the beautiful Alaskan 
fur seal. These are best dressed in England 
and those from the North American Com- 
mercial Company, which has the exclusive 
right to the Pribilof Islands, will be found 
chiefly in the London auction marts; but there 
is also a Russian sealskin company with rights 
on the Commander Islands; and the biggest 
sealer of all is the unnamed company of 
poachers—Japanese, American, Canadian. 
The poachers rove the high seas, raiding the 
migrating herds, and when a heavy fog falls 
they scoot in under cover across the forbidden 
line and plunder the seal islands themselves— 
both the American islands of Pribilof and the 
Russian Commander Group. Cruisers are on 
the lookout for poachers; but cruisers can’t 
see through fog; and fog at the seal islands 
falls thick as wool. What ground there is for 
it, I don’t know—but the Japanese, who were 
not signatories to the sealing treaty, get the 
credit or discredit of being the most recklessly 
daring and cruel poachers. In 1874, the fur- 
seal herd numbered almost 5,000,000. In 
1891-98, at the time of the American-Canadian 
dispute, it numbered only 1,000,000. To-day, 
in spite of the international treaty forbidding 
sealing within sixty miles of the seal islands, the 
seal herd numbers barely 180,000. Not so 
many years ago, 100,000 seal pelts were annually 
brought to the markets of the world. 

“T don’t believe,” said one of the largest 
traders in the world—one who was lately 
called on to give information to the President 
on the subject because he has no connection 
with either the San Francisco or the St. Pcters- 
burg companies—“‘that there will be more than 
10,000 or 14,000 seals come to market annually 
for the next few years. The trouble is not so 
much in the sealing itself—it is the indis- 
criminate killing. Hunters who shoot the 
migrating herds as they swim can’t tell male 
from females. On the islands, the females are 
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never killed. Suppose the mother seal is shot: 
that may cost three lives—the mother, the pup 
which is following her and which dies unless 
she lives to feed it, and the pup to which she 
would have given birth in a few weeks on the 
islands. Sixteen or seventeen thousand young 
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a hurry and in such fear of being caught that 
they haven’t time to see that the animal is 
really dead before they begin to flay it. The 
poor creatures are actually skinned alive and 
left to die in such tortures as are better imagined 
than described. That is why every true fur 


TRAPPERS ON THE TRAIL IN THE NORTHWEST 


seals die every year on the islands from starva- 
tion because there are no mothers to feed them. 
But that is not the worst of it. Unless the seal 
be skinned instantly on being killed, the pelt 
spoils. Your poachers hover around waiting 
for a fog. The minute it falls, they dash for 
the seal herds on the islands. They are in such 


trader hates the poacher, and hates pelagic 
sealing. It not only means extermination of 
the herd; it means most hideous cruelty.” 
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These are the sealskins that are to be found 
at the Leipsic and Nijni fairs. And when you 
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A TRAPPER’S CABIN IN THE IDAHO WOODS 


consider that many of the best Siberian furs are 
hunted by Siberian exiles from the Chuckchee 
Peninsula to China, it is seen that the romance 
of this field is as glamorous as that hanging over 
the canoeman of Canadian rivers, or the sea 
otter hunter of the Aleutians, or the lawless 
dare-devil poacher of the seal islands. 

I know of no way to reckon what the volume 
of the world’s fur trade may be, even at a wild 
guess. Let me explain why. Canada, which 
has been called “the world’s fur preserve,” now 
yearly exports about $2,500,000 worth of furs. 
But this does not include Alaska, which 
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sends out $500,000 worth a year, nor the 
Moravian missionaries of Labrador, who send 
out some of the best pelts in the world. 
Neither does it include the seal islands which, 
up to 1890, must have shipped out $2,000,000 
worth of furs a year. Put the value of furs 
north of the 49th parallel at $6,000,000, and 
you have not included what has been used for 
the home market. While the rarest furs are 
exported to be dressed and manufactured, the 
common furs are dressed and manufactured 
at home; and the aggregate value of the cheap- 
est fur—muskrat—equals the aggregate value 
of the rarest fur. For instance, in 1883, when 
the Hudson’s Bay Company sold 47,500 of 
marten, they sold 1,000,000 muskrat. How 
many muskrats were kept for home use in 
Canada, it is impossible to tell. The same 
may be said of raccoon and badger and otter. 

When you come to consider the American 
market, the facts are still more confusing; for 
Canadian furs bought by American shippers at 
St. Paul, St. Louis, Chicago, and New York are 
shipped from American ports classified as 
American furs. Experts state that $5,000,000 
of furs are sold by auction in London every 
year; but that does not cover the sale of furs 
by private contracts, which often takes place 
when the price is either especially high or very 
low. Nor does it cover the sales of furs which 
some of the great houses collect in the raw state 
and manufacture for themselves without putting 
the raw furs on the market at all 
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INDIANS LANDING WITH FURS ON THE SHORE OF THE GREAT SLAVE LAKE 
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TRANSPORTING FURS BY DOG TRAIN OVER AN ALASKAN TRAIL 


When one leaves the trade side of the ques- 
tion and studies furs in themselves, the subject 
is as fascinating as the study of diamonds. Of 
the expensive furs, none is better known or 
more universally used than Persian lamb; and 
about none are there more absurd errors cur- 
rent. One of the errors almost universally 
believed is that the curliest and glossiest and 
blackest Persian lamb is obtained by killing 
the mother to get the unborn kid. This is 
sheerest nonsense. The great desideratum 
in Persian lamb is to avoid the prevailing 
reddish tinge that can be seen by holding the 
fur up between you and the light. Germans 
excel in the dyes of all sheep skins, owing—it 
is said—to a quality in the waters of German 
rivers and to the mineral properties of German 
clays. But it need hardly be explained that 
a pelt which is a beautiful jet black before 
dressing wili be a finer skin for the market than 
the reddish pelt that has to be made black. 
What owner of a herd of Persian sheep would 
be such a fool as to kill a sheep that produced 
these finest black lambs? It is to his interest 
to keep her alive that she may produce more 
lambs, and to take the very best care of her. 
Besides, if the lambs are allowed to grow the 
pelts will be larger. 

I asked Revillon Fréres, who have large 
sheep farms at Bokhara, in Persia, to supply 
their Paris trade: ‘Do you ever, under any 
circumstances, slay the mother to get a good 
pelt from the unborn kid ?” 

“No, never!” he answered. “The way 
that false impression has arisen about Persian 
lamb is this: when the summer heat becomes 


great, herders drive their sheep from the valleys 
to the cooler heights of the mountains. On 
the road, sometimes, a ewe dies of exhaustion. 
Then, of course, the drovers take the pelt of 
both mother and kid.” 

Shiraz is known as the half-Persian lamb. 
It comes from the south of Persia. The pelt 
is curly but coarser, more like wool than fur. 
Much of this is bought for high-grade Astrakhan 
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in Canada. Tibet lamb is noted for being as 
white as snow and as fine as silk. Dyeing with 
a fine gloss, it is used for trimmings. Including 
Shiraz, pure Persian lamb, and Tibet lamb, 
between 700,000 and 1,000,000 a year go from 
Central Asia to Europe and the United States. 
Almost better known than Persian lamb is 
Astrakhan fur, erroneously regarded and called 
in some markets “ Astrakhan dog skin.” Like 


the Persian fur, it is a lamb skin; it comes from 
the south of Russia, which annually sends 
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SEA-OTTER HUNTERS IN THEIR KAYAKS OFF THE ALEUTIAN ISLANDS 
The sea-otter must be hunted in the teeth of the wildest Alaskan gale 


600,000 to the Nijni fair. From Russia, they 
pass to Leipsic to be dyed, and from Leipsic 
to Paris and London and Montreal and New 
York, whence they scatter to the local markets. 
“Gray Persian lamb” is another term expres- 
sive of a false notion about the fur made into 
coats and caps for juveniles. It is not Persian 
lamb, but Crimmer lamb from the Crimean 
region of Russia. Including all sheep—the 
common sheep of the farm which gives us 
meat and leather and rugs, and the rare Rus- 
sian and Persian sheep whose wool we use as 
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fur—experts state that there are 500,000,000 
sheep in the world which yearly yield up their 
hides for men’s use. I do not vouch for the 
figures; they are too big for me. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE SILVER FOX 


Next to the lamb “‘furs,”’ I don’t suppose 
any fur is more generally known than fox skins, 
used as boas, muffs, tippets, and rugs. King 
of all fox skins, of course, is the silver fox. 
Let me say right here, silver fox is not gray 











fox and it is not blue fox and it is not black fox, 
with the hairs silvered by chemicals. It may 
seem a truism, but silver fox is silver fox— 
glossy as silk, springy as wire, with the silvered 
furs intermingled with black—the more uni- 
form the silver the more valuable the pelt. Its 
price ranges from $300 to $750. 

What is silver fox? That is a question over 
which scientists have been breaking each other’s 
heads for a hundred years. I asked a natural- 
ist who had studied the silver fox in the north 
of Canada—the region where it reaches its 
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greatest perfection—what he thought. “TI would 
not stake my reputation answering that for any- 
thing you could give me,” he answered. “It 
may be a black fox with the hairs turned silver 
by the intense cold; or a black fox caught 
when it is turning gray from old age; or a fox 
just nipped by the trap at the moment when 
his coat is affected by the season, summer coat 
turning winter, winter coat turning summer. 
But,” he added, ‘‘I wouldn’t stake my reputa- 
tion on any of these theories. I tell you it’s 
pure guess. All I’m dead sure of is—silver 
fox is not a species.” 

I told this to a trapper, who has probably 
trapped more silver fox than anyone else in the 
Canadian Northwest, from whom I hold a 
photo showing some scores of silver foxes in 
his warerooms and who is now a member of 
a company that annually sells 600 silver fox. 
“Those scientists are all wrong. They don’t 
know a thing about it. It zs a species; it’s 





MR. THEODORE REVILLON IN THE FIELD 
Even the heads of the great fur houses spend much time in the wilds 


a distinct kind. The fact that a silver fox 
may have a litter of puppies in which there are 
cross and red foxes, as well as silver, doesn’t 
disprove it any more than a dog’s having pup- 
pies of half a dozen colors.” 

An interesting experiment is now being con- 
ducted by Revillon Fréres, of Paris, on a rocky 
island off Labrador—a silver fox farm. Only 
silver foxes are on the island. There is con- 
tact with no other species, and yet the rascals 
upset theory and practice by continuing to have 
puppies of red and cross along with the silver. 
“But the way we explain that,” said the mana- 
ger, “is the way you would explain a blue- 
eyed child born in a black-eyed family—some- 
thing inherited from ancestors of a generation 
or two back.” This much only can be said 
definitely of silver fox—it is never found but in 
a cold climate, Labrador or the far North. Its 
feet are fur-padded—the unfailing sign of the 
animal of a frozen clime. Two thousand a 
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year, it is said, are sold in London for the 
European markets. Curiously enough, on the 
opposite side of America is another island given 
up to fox farming. On one of the Aleutians, 
off Alaska, is a blue fox farm. Cross fox also 
presents a moot point. Whether it is so named 
because it is considered to be a cross, or be- 
cause of the brownish-black mark between its 
shoulders, is not known. Another curious 
point in fox life is that the best fox skins in the 
world come from Labrador and Kamchatka— 
both bleak, desolate, rocky, fog-engirt penin- 
sulas jutting out into a storm-beaten eastern 
sea. Another distinction about fox skins is 
that blue is always blue, summer and winter, 
in Alaska; but the Arctic fox of the same 
region turns bluish drab in summer. A fine 
Labrador cross fox may be doctored with 
chemicals to look like silver; but a gray fox of 
Labrador or a blue of Alaska cannot be “‘chem- 
icaled”’ into a silver. Of other foxes, more 
need not be said than that they are sold at the 
three great world-markets in millions and 
yield one of the biggest fur crops to every part 
of the United States. To the Leipsic and 
Nijni sales yearly come 200,000 English fox, 
200,000 Siberian, 500,000 German, 300,000 
Russian from other parts than Siberia, go,o0o 
American red fox, and over 50,000 Alaskan 
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foxes of all varieties. In the days when beaver 
was c.in of the realm in America and the only 
standard of barter, fox skin was coin of the 
realm in Asiatic Russia, where the Cossacks 
were chasing from west to east on the trail of 


the little sable. 
EXPERIMENTS IN FUR FARMING 


The demand for skunk skins, both as 


trimmings and as a staple fur, is universal. 


However desirable it might be for the trapper, 
poison must not be used to take the skunk. 
They must be trapped. It will interest the 
public to know that the grease scraped from 
the inside of the skunk pelt is used for soap. 
The pelt itself is deodorized by rolling and 
trampling in mahogany sawdust. It is too 
early yet to predict whether the skunk farms 
of certain Western States will prove profitable 
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or only a passing experiment, like the beaver 
farming attempted a few years ago north of 
Lake Superior. Over 600,000 skunk skins 
a year come from Michigan, Wisconsin, Ohio, 
and the group of central northwest states. In 
fact, all fur farming so far—except blue fox on 
the West Coast, silver on the East Coast, and 
lamb farming in Persia and Russia, where the 
animals thrive because they are left in their 
natural state—seems foredoomed to failure. 
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A COLONY OF SEALS ON THE BEACH, ST. PAUL ISLAND, ALASKA 


Fur comes to its greatest excellence only 
when the animal has that wide ranging of its 
natural state which ensures robust health. 
Cold weather always deepens and crisps the 
furs, even furs of a warm climate, like the chin- 
chilla. Speaking as a lay observer and not 
as a scientist, chinchilla is something of a cross 
between a rabbit and a rat. Owing to its 
delicacy of color and lightness in weight, it will 
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photograph by W. W. Short 


A CROSS-FOX AWAITING THE COMING OF THE EXECUTIONER 


always be a favorite of fashion; but the chin- 
chilla that comes from the cool mountain 
heights of Bolivia is just as superior to the 
chinchilla that comes from the valleys of Peru 
and the La Plata as the dark-brown beaver of 
the far North was superior to the light-yellow 
beaver that used to be found along the salt 
lakes of Nevada and Utah. In fact, the first 
requirement for good fur is cold; the second, 
fresh water in preference to salt, which fades 
the furs; third, shaded woods in preference 
to the blazing sunlight of the plains. 


BEAVER, CHINCHILLA, SABLE, AND ERMINE 


Beaver needs no description here. Every 


school child knows that the exploration of 
North America followed the trail of the little 
beaver and that, like the buffalo and the fur 
seal and the sea otter, it has yearly grown 
Will it, too, become extinct? I do 


scarcer. 


not think so. The Government of Canada, 
where the beaver thrives best, has taken steps 
to protect it, though a closed season in the true 
sense there can never be—for the simple reason 
that the Indian treaties stipulate that the Red 
Man shall have the right to hunt as long as 
“the streams flow and the sun rises.” But the 
white trader can discourage the Indian hunter 
from taking beaver out of season or killing 
the mothers. 

Chinchilla is the finest fur of South America, 
just as the silver fox is of North America; but 
just as beaver was the staple of North America, 
so nutria is the staple fur of South America. 
Half a million nutria skins a year come to New 
York alone from Brazil. And oddly enough, 
a heavy piece of nutria could easily be mis- 
taken for a light piece of beaver. The dif- 
ference is in the heaviness and natural curl and 
gloss of the beaver. Both nutria and beaver 








A SEAL AND HIS FAMILY, ST. PAUL ISLAND, ALASKA 











A CUB BEAR IN THE TRAP 


must be dehaired—that is, the long over-nairs 
must be loosened and plucked. Unplucked 
nutria is used as imitation seal. 

An interesting point with all the soft furs is 
that they do not need chemicals. Once they 
are dehaired, it remains only to clean them. 
That is variously done—by immersion in soft 
water, by brushing, by revolving in sawdust 
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tanks, by being tubbed in a huge butter vat and 
trodden by half-naked men, the heat of the 
human body supplying a natural resolvent and 
polishing the fur without spoiling it. 

Two of the costliest rare furs are sable and 
ermine, though I have heard experts say that 
they would prefer a first-class American marten 
to any Russian sable except the costliest. The 
great hunting fields for the sable are in Kam- 
chatka, Yakutsk and northern China. The 
sable is barely nine inches long, including the 
tail—brown, dark brown, silver, and_ black 
being the prevailing colors. For a_ perfect 
black pelt of this little creature, as high as 
$150 has been paid, though the price runs all 
the way from $2.50 to $75, according to grade. 
Of the black sable, seldom more than 25,000 
a year come to the markets of the world; of 
the commoner red sable, as many as 100,000. 
Like the sable, the ermine is as small as one’s 
finger, and for the purpose of the fur trade is 
limited exclusively to the cold regions. And 
like the silver fox, it is the subject of stormy 
scientific discussions; for when the most per- 
fect pelt for whiteness is found on the youngest 
kittens just past their ash-colored birth con- 
dition, white hair can hardly be explained as 
old age or a coat changing for the season. In 
southern climates, the ermine is nothing more 
than a sulphur-colored, vicious, worthless, little 
weasel. In the North, where white is the best 
non-conductor of heat from a body, ermine is 
king, the best Russian coming from Yakutsk, 
the best American from Mackenzie River. 
When ermine is sold with black spots instead 
of tails, it is the well-known miniver of royal 
and noble regalia. The priceless value at- 
tached to ermine when it was exclusively a 
royal fur no longer rules—the trapper re- 
ceiving all the way from four cents for a spoiled 
skin to $4 for a perfectly prime one. 


MARTEN, MINK, AND OTTER 


Closely allied to Russian sable is American 
marten, a larger animal of which the fur has 
recently so increased in price that is it now one 
of the most valuable furs on the traders’ list. 
More than 100,000 are yearly sold in London, of 
which three-quarters come from the Hudson’s 
Bay Company. For marten, the trapper 
receives from $5 to $35 a pelt. Fisher, or 
pekan, a kind of marten the size of a cat, is not 
much better than cat if it is not prime, but a 
fine specimen is almost equal to marten. 

Along with these are the furs of the 
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fish-eating animals—mink and _ otter—-whose 
range is practically everywhere in North 
America, and over the northern half of both 
Europe and Asia. A few years ago, fashion 
would have naught to do with mink, and the 
fur went begging at a few pennies a pelt. 
Recently fashion has approved it and prices 
have jumped to $1 and $4 and $5 and $7 for 
the different grades, with the result that half a 
million mink are exported from Canada :nd the 
United States to European markets. Otter 
has always been a favorite skin for trimming 
men’s coats, the Canadian otter especially, 
owing to the thickness and dark color of 
the fur. While it is distributed widely over 
three continents, it seems never, to have been 
abundant enough for more than :30,000 to 
come to the market in one year;-: 10,000 is 
nearer the average of otter sold in London and 
Leipsic and Nijni. Chinese and Indian and 
African otter grade very low. So do otter from 
the salt-water states of the South; but the 
northern otter sells at from $7.50 to $30. 
These are a few of the staple furs on the great 
world-markets—without mention of the rac- 








Photograph by Hervert b. mae 
HUDSON BAY MARTEN 
The skin on the left is very valuable on account of its dark color. 
That in the centre shows the Indian method of handling the skin 
pelt out 
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McMillan Fur and Wool Co., Minneapolis 
ALASKA BLACK, SILVER-TIPPED SEA-OTTER 
This skin is worth $1,500 


coon, of which more than half a million are 
sent from the Northwestern states to the Lon- 
don market; or badger, which one never sees 
in its fluffy prime state except in the cold dry 
climate of the Northwest; or wolverine, whose 
deviltries are the nightmare of every trapper’s 
life; or the whole cat family, from leopard and 
cougar and lynx and bob-cat to the domestic 
feline of the black cat farms in Holland, 
operated to supply the trade; or opossum, of 
which half a million yearly go from the United 
States to Europe, and three million from Aus- 
tralia; or wolf, of which the finest specimens 
come from Siberia; or bear, gathered in the 
tens of thousand on each market. 

And we have not y>t touched on the three 
furs that are sold in the millions—muskrat, 
squirrel, rabbit. Consideration of any one of 
these is like specifying the sands of the sea. 
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DRESSED RUSSIAN ERMINE 
‘These are sold in bunches of 40 skins, called “‘ timbers” 








RUSSIAN SABLE 
In the raw state, the skins shrink up to about half their normal length, 
(as shown on the left) ; when dressed they regain their length, as shown 
in the group on the right which are worth about $300 each, 





Yet what a volume and what a valuable part 
they have in the fur trade! They are within 
the reach of the scantiest purse. Take rabbit: 
The big companies scorned it. If from 20,000 
to 100,000 pelts happened to come their way— 
that is, if they had to buy them from the hunters 
to keep the Indians from starving during scant 
years in other furs—they took them and 
knocked them down under the hammer at so 
many pennies a bunch. They really did not 
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NATURAL BLACK AND SILVER FOX 
The skin on the right, being nearly all black, is valued at $2,500 


pay the cost of handling. Just consider the 
figures for a moment: it is estimated—I do not 
vouch for the figures, though they are given by 
an expert—that from Australia alone 20,000,000 
rabbit skins come to the London market. 
How many more are marketed in Leipsic and 
Nijni and America, I would not like to guess. 
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SOME VARIETIES OF HIGH-GRADE AMERICAN FURS 
(1) Natural Northwestern Lynx. (2) Canadian Red Fox. (3) Raccoon. (4) Arctic White Fox. (5) Alaska Sea Otter. 
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FOUR TYPES OF AMERICAN SKUNK, AS GRADED BY MOST DEALERS. THE MOST VALUABLE 
IS No. I ON ACCOUNT OF THE ABSENCE OF WHITE 
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But while rabbit is the fur most used—the 
greatest sinner in all the long list of shoddy 
imitations—it wears out quickest and so re- 
news its own demand. In fact, rabbits have 
become such a hunted pest in California and 
Australia that they are actually developing the 
claws and climbing qualities of tree-nesters. 

I have already referred to the millions of 
muskrats sent from the swamps of New Jersey 
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and what is more, it is an imitation that wears; 
and one often sees excellent muskrat imitations 
of ladies’ mink coats. Muskrat is one of the 
few imitations that does more lasting service 
than its prototype. 

It takes an expert to tell diamonds from 
paste nowadays; but he who runs may read the 
difference between chinchilla and dyed cat, 
between rabbit with black dots stuck over it 





$35,000 WORTH OF FURS 


Mr. Colin Fraser sorting out black fox skins from his stock 


and Delaware. As many again are yearly sent 
from Canada; as many from Russia and 
Austria. Whether it be that the Russian and 
Austrian muskrats are finer than the American 
or that the German dressers know their bus- 
iness better, certain it is that the best muskrat 
skins come from the Leipsic sales. Here it is 
that the beautiful gray linings for ladies’ opera 
cloaks and the heavy brown linings for men’s 
overcoats are bought—the soft fur of the under 
body being used for the former, the backs split 
off for the latter. The large Russian muskrat 
can be dyed to a perfect imitation of marten; 


and ermine of the jet tail-tip, between silver 
fox which nature has silvered and a black fur 
silvered by chemicals. 

For trade purposes American squirrel may 
be ignored. ‘The squirrel of commerce comes 
from Asia—the black from Japan, the red 
from Kazan, the gray from the Urals, the blue 
from the Lena, the black-brown from Yakutsk 
and Okhotsk. These go to the fur fairs of Ger- 
many and Russia, whence they find their way 
to America. Monkey fur is a study by itself, 
but it has not been so great a favorite with 
fashion in America as in Europe. 
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AMERICAN IMMIGRATION AT HIGH TIDE 


THE HORDE OF ALIENS, WHENCE THEY COME, AND WHITHER THEY GO 


FREDERIC AUSTIN OGG 


INCE 1820, when the statistics of the sub- 
ject began to be preserved, an aggregate 
of something over 24,000,000 has been 

added to our population through immigration. 
Looking back over the wave line which depicts 
the successive risings and fallings of the alien 
influx during these eighty-seven years, one will 
be struck not only by its extremely jagged and 
irregular character but also by the periodicity 
of the undulations it records. He will observe 
that the years 1854, 1873, 1882, and 1892 
stand as culminating points, from which the 
line dips in either direction into periods of 
depression. In other words, with the ob- 
vious omission of the Civil War decade, each 
ten years of the last half of the nineteenth 
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century, roughly speaking, witnessed a rapid 
and formidable swell of the immigrant stream, 
followed by almost, if not quite, as pronounced 
a subsidence. 

On this principle, we should have reached 
another maximum about 1902 or 1903 and 
should now be sinking back by long leaps 
toward the lower level. We reached the 
maximum promptly at the scheduled time; 
but, instead of passing over it and downward, 
we have continued to mount higher and higher 
ever since. With a slight interruption in 1904, 
for the tenth time straight each year’s immigra- 
tion has considerably surpassed in numbers 
that of the preceding year. In 1903, a point 
was reached which was the highest yet attained 
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in our history. In 1905, the million mark was 
passed and the prophets themselves stood 
amazed. And during the past year the num- 
ber has shot upward until already a big start 
has been made toward the two-million goal, 
with every indication that the present year 
will carry us at least a quarter of the remaining 
distance to it. Recurring to his wave line, 
one will find the 1906 influx of aliens towering 
like a Himalaya in the midst of humble foot- 
hills. But it, in turn, promises to be dwarfed 
within a twelvemonth. 
THE INCREASE OF A SINGLE YEAR 

It is not easy to conceive what our immi- 
gration has really come to be. The figures 
are too stupendous to be grasped by the mind. 
Let one who has sat in the magnificent Stadium 
at Cambridge, as one of 40,000 spectators at 
a Harvard-Yale football game, reflect that if 
the immigrants entering our ports during the 
fiscal year 1906 were brought together, they 
would make a throng twenty-five and a half 
times as large as that which crowds every 
available foot of space around the great oval. 
Let him consider that the number admitted 
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in this twelvemonth from Norway and 
Sweden alone would more than fill the Stadium; 
that the number from Germany would do the 
same; that the influx from Great Britain 
would fill it two and a half times. That from 
Russia would. fill it more than five times; 
that from Austria-Hungary would fill it more 
than six times; and the contributions from 
Italy would do it seven times, with people 
to spare. Let him further call to mind that, 
on the average, the Stadium could be packed 
with the aliens who are landed at Ellis Island, 
New York, every seventeen days throughout 
the entire year—indeed, with those who are 
landed in less than a week at certain busier 
portions of the year. 

Then let him consider that the total number 
of immigrants admitted in 1906 would nearly 
serve to populate either the city of Philadelphia, 
or the cities of Boston and Baltimore com- 
bined; that, in fact, it would people all Mary- 
land, or all Nebraska, or the whole region 
occupied by Arizona, New Mexico, Utah, 
Idaho, Wyoming, and Montana. These six 
states and territories have an aggregate area 
of 649,320 square miles, which is nearly 18 
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per cent. of the total area of the United States. 
It is a rather startling fact to face that this very 
considerable proportion of the country’s area 
has an aggregate population no larger than 
the ordinary course of immigration has brought 
to us in a single twelvemonth. 

One may or may not take alarm at the mere 
matter of numbers. The adding of a round 
million of foreign-born to our population 
every year is not necessarily ruinous to the 
essential interests of the nation—even to the 
ultimate survival of the American as a type of 
cultivated human being. The country and 
its resources are enormous. Its population 
is relatively small. There is still an abundance 
of room—for the right sort of people. The 
discouraging fact which cannot be evaded, 
however, is that along with the increase in 
volume of immigration has gone a hardly less 
pronounced falling off in quality. There is no 
need to argue the question whether one race 
of people is inherently better or more capable 
than another. Probably in the long run the 
conclusion would be that, the habit of a thou- 
sand generations of one’s ancestors being hard 
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to overcome, we still allow mere differences 
of race to shape our judgments far more than 
is really justifiable. But, as practical affairs 
go, everybody understands that some peoples 
are more industrious than others; that some 
are more ambitious than others; that some 
assimilate with their neighbors and perpetuate 
the better qualities of both, while others herd 
together and accentuate their own deficiencies. 
In other words, men springing from certain 
stocks are eminently more desirable as immi- 
grants than are their cousins in whose veins 
flows a different blood. 


THE CLASS OF IMMIGRANTS CHANGING 


It is a commonplace that since about 1885 
there has been a profound change in the pre- 
dominant elements of our immigrant popula- 
tion. The cardinal fact is the shifting of the 
preponderance from the Celtic and Teutonic 
peoples of the north and west of Europe to 
the Iberian and Slavic stocks of the south and 
east. If one will cast up the percentages 
representing the relative proportion of immi- 
grants from the leading European countries 
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at intervals of five years since the Civil War, 
the result will look something like this: 
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The striking thing to be observed from the 
data of the last eighteen months is that the 
shifting of proportions which stands out so 
clearly in these figures is still in progress and 
is gaining rather than losing in speed and 
sweeping character. The hope which those 
best acquainted with the situation have cher- 
ished for years that the scale will turn in favor 
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of the Teutonic, and therefore of the more 
acceptable, type of immigrant, has thus far 
completely failed of realization. Without ex- 
ception, England, Ireland, Germany, Sweden, 
Denmark, and Scotland, which until a genera- 
tion ago supplied by far the larger part of our for- 
eign population, contributed fewer immigrants 
in 1906 than in 1905, while the four whose gains 
were largest were Italy, Russia, Greece, and 
Turkey. Austria-Hungary alone of southern 
and eastern European countries exhibited 
a decrease, and there is no reason for regarding 
this apparent cause for rejoicing as other than 
an isolated and more or less accidental phenom- 
enon quite devoid of significance. Of every 
100 aliens landed at our ports in 1906, 37 
were Slavic, 28 were Iberic, 19 were Teutonic, 
and 11 were Celtic; that is, 65 came from 
southern and eastern Europe and Asia Minor, 
but only 30 from the countries to the north and 
west. Obviously we, as a_ predominantly 
Teutonic people, are undertaking a problem 
of assimilation which dwarfs all such problems 
with which our fathers and grandfathers were 
called upon to deal. 

It would be a hitherto unparalleled problem 
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even if our Slavic and Italian and Hebrew 
newcomers represented the solid citizenship 
of the countries from which they spring, as 
did the English and German immigrants of 
forty years ago. But, by common agreement, 
they do not. Our immigrants to-day are not 
only of widely different racial antecedents; 
they are distinctly inferior to those of earlier 
times in the fundamental qualities of character 
and economic status. In the last analysis, 
the basis of judgment in the matter must be 
the equipment, material and otherwise, which 
the mass of aliens bring for taking up life 
under American conditions and growing with 
fair facility into self-reliant and productive 
citizens. ‘To be quite desirable, the immigrant 
must have sufficient money to enable him to 
live independently until he finds employment 
and has an income upon which to rely for sup- 
port; he must be sturdy and healthy in body, 
capable of doing as much hard work as his 
station is apt to involve; he must be of fair 
intelligence—not necessarily “educated,” per- 
haps not even able to read or write, but at 
least possessing a mind susceptible of some 
discrimination and sanity of judgment. 

Some of these qualities are difficult to measure 
and it would be foolish to attempt to affirm 
just what proportion of our immigrants to-day 
possess any or all of them, and in what degree. 
Financial equipment is a tangible thing, how- 
ever, and as that is a matter carefully inquired 
into by the inspectors at our ports, we have 
some information regarding it which is worth 
while. The total amount of money shown 
by the aliens admitted to the country in 1906 
was $25,109,413, which looks like a big sum 
until one figures out the average when dis- 
tributed among more than a million people. 
As a matter of fact, the record was not so good 
as in the preceding year, when 75,000 fewer 
immigrants brought nearly $50,000 more 
money. Moreover, the resources of this sort 
were very unevenly distributed. The 45,079 
English brought an aggregate of $2,610,439, 
while three and a half times as many Jews 
brought only $2,362,125. The 144,954 Ger- 
mans and Scandinavians brought $5,091,594, 
while 263,655 southern Italians and Greeks 
brought but $4,183,398. The average Jew or 
Italian or Greek who lands at the Battery with 
his fifteen dollars has obviously not a very long 
lease of existence unless he finds ready em- 
ployment, or is supported by friends, or falls 
back upon public charity. 
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Another fairly tangible standard of measure- 
ment is the educational test. What the immi- 
grant’s actual capacity of intellect may be 
there are ordinarily small means of knowing. 
But a record is kept of the amount of illiteracy 
and this furnishes an index of considerable 
value. The results thus attained confirm at 
every point the impression that the mass of 
our immigrants to-day will not measure up 
with those of twenty-five, ten, or even five, 
years ago. Of the 964,462 aliens over 14 
years of age who were admitted in 1906, 
265,068 could neither read nor write and 4,755 
could read but not write. The figures for 
1905 were 230,882 and 8,209 respectively. 
That is, while the total illiteracy in 1906 was 
about 28 per cent., that in 1905 was not more 
than 26 per cent., which in turn was an in- 
crease of 1 per cent. over that of 1904. 





IMMIGRATION WAVE, 1820 TO 1906 


Showing the number of immigrants from all countries since the 
preservation of such statistics began 


One aspect of the situation which is capable 
of various interpretations is the fact that the 
percentage of arriving aliens who are debarred 
from landing has noticeably increased. In 
1g02 the number was 4,974, or .76 per cent.; 
in 1903, 8,769, or I.02 per cent.; in 1904 
7,952, OF .94 per cent.; in 1905, 11,480, or 
1.07 per cent.; and in 1906, 12,432, or 1.06 
per cent. Obviously, in these times of heavy 
immigration the number ought to increase 
absolutely to signify simply the maintenance 
of the traditional degree of vigilance at our 
ports. Probably most of us would feel that 
it ought also to increase relatively with more 
reliableness than the foregoing percentages 
indicate that it does. As a matter of fact, 
during the past eighteen months the proportion 
of the debarred has been rather conspicuously 
declining. It is to be hoped that this is due, 
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as Mr. Watchorn, Commissioner at the Port 
of New York, has asserted, to the precautionary 
measures that have been put in operation on 
the other side of the Atlantic by the various 
immigrant-carrying steamship lines, who have 
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found extremely difficult to realize and it is 
yet too early to forecast the results of the present 
restrictive measures of the steamship com- 
panies. They have been seized with such 
fits of thrifty virtue before. That an appalling 
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THE AMERICAN OF TO-DAY 


Racial -elements in our immigration during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1906. 
Total immigration, 1,100,735 


number of aliens who are on the verge of depend- 3 
ency, defectiveness, and deliquency still some- 
how contrive to get into the country is a fact : 
which can hardly be obscured. As long as ; 
this is true, one cannot restrain the feeling 
that if the laws we have are not adequate to 


grown tired of providing free return trans- 
portation for aliens refused admission by the 
inspectors at our ports. The prevention of 


undesirables from embarking for America in 
the first place is, of course, the ideal solution. 
Thus far such a policy, however, has been 
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secure a larger proportion of debarment, we 
ought to have others of a more stringent 
character. 

After all, as the Commissioner-General of 
Immigration has so often asserted, so far as 
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reformers, practical philanthropists, professors 
of economics and sociology, the press, the 
pulpit, learned and business associations, immi- 
gration conferences—all have subscribed to 
it again and again. 


The President has de- 
















THE DESTINATION OF IMMIGRANTS IN 1906 


Proportion of immigration and number of immigrants going to each state and territory during the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1906. Total immigration, 1,100,735 


aliens of the desirable classes are concerned, 
a solution of the immigration problem consists 
not so much in bringing about a reduction in 
numbers as in securing a proper distribution 
of those who come. That is a proposition 
upon which everybody is in accord. Social 


clared for it in his messages and Congress has 
listened with more or less grace to speeches 
reiterating and expounding it—to at least the 
speakers’ satisfaction. Meanwhile the immi- 
grants, in perfect simplicity, go right on crowd- 
ing into the tenement sections of our great 
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cities and adding to the horrors of congestion 
which have already become so common- 
place as to fail to make much impression upon 
the more calloused of us. However sound the 
arguments recently advanced by Professor 
Willcox, of the Census Bureau, to the effect 
that the herding of aliens in places like New 
York and Boston is kept up only by new arrivals, 
while the earlier comers gradually fuse with 
the country’s population at large, the fact 
obviously remains that there 7s congestion and 
that it does not automatically relieve itself 
in any such degree as is desirable. Statistics as 
yet give no evidence of an appreciable change 
in the forces and conditions which have always 
drawn our immigrant classes to the larger 
cities and operated to keep them there. 

Here are the cold facts, set forth graphically 
in an accompanying chart, for the past year. 
Of the 1,100,735 aliens admitted, 374,708, 
or over one-third, claimed the state of New 
York as their ultimate destination; 198,681, 
or more than one-sixth, claimed Pennsylvania; 


86,539, or about one-twelfth, claimed Illinois; 
and 73,863, or about one-sixteenth, claimed 
Massachusetts. A very large majority—how 
large no one can say—of these people took up 
their permanent residence in the four cities 
of New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, and 
Boston, or in the suburbs of these great popula- 
tion centres. It is estimated that at least 
seven-tenths of all immigrants admitted settle 
in those portions of the country which are 
already most densely inhabited. The move- 
ment to deflect a considerable proportion of the 
newcomers to the South and other sections of 
the United States where white labor is in urgent 
demand is interesting and not altogether un- 
promising. Yet, granting it a large measure 
of success, if the present enormous rate of 
influx is to be maintained, or indeed still 
further augmented, it is difficult to see how the 
cities and states of the North Atlantic coast, 
so long the unrivaled haven of the home- 
seeking and labor-hunting foreigner, will be 
able to detect the difference. 


WHAT SCANDINAVIA CAN TEACH US 


LESSONS IN GOVERNMENT, GOOD HEALTH, AND THRIFT 


BY 


MARY BRONSON HARTT 


, SHE last topic on which America is 

looking for instruction is democracy. 

On that point we hold ourselves pre- 
pared to enlighten the world. Yet no one can 
be long in Scandinavia without feeling that if 
we ever thoroughly learned it, we are forgetting 
the very first lesson in equality. Try it and 
see. See if you do not catch your breath the 
first time a shabby, humble-minded Norwegian 
cab-driver shakes you warmly by the hand when 
you give him his fee. Theoretically, Amer- 
icans are prepared tq shake hands on equal 
terms with the whole world, but in practice 
there is a condescension in the handshake we 
offer to the man with the hoe. In America, 
where the little stage-play of equality is under- 
stood on both sides, we are unconscious of its 
absurdity. But when you find yourself pat- 
ronizing a Scandinavian—that touchstone of 
sincerity—you fall suddenly ashamed. The 





experience is tonic. The longer you stay on 
the northern peninsula, the more you come to 
feel that every one of the good things you 
would like to see copied at home is based upon 
that very creed which we are forever pro- 
claiming to the whole civilized world. There- 
fore, the first lesson you wish impressed upon 
your own people is this: More honesty in 
our democracy. 

Because they really believe in equality as an 
ideal worth struggling toward, the people of 
Scandinavia have developed a quick and grow- 
ing sense of social responsibility. Things we 
here cail privileges there pass as rights. They 
are not -afraid of names; “paternalism” and 
“socialism”? do not scare them. Everybody’s 
rights—the rights of women as well as of men, 
of farmers as well as urbanites, of the poor as 
well as the rich, get recognition. Much that 
in America goes under the name of philanthropy 
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is called in Scandinavia merely social justice 
and is accomplished largely out of the public 
purse. 

So much may be said of Scandinavia as a 
whole. But we are here dealing with three 
peoples, three temperaments, three exchecquers. 
When seeking specific examples of applied 
democracy, we shall find them first in one 
country of the trio and then in another. 


BODY-BUILDING IN SWEDEN 


Sweden, for instance, can teach us a broader 
conception of the term “public health.” The 
health we foster publicly in American cities is 
but the absence of disease. In Sweden, health 
means something more than not-sickness; it 
stands for physical well-being, soundness, 
splendid vigor. Without for a moment neglect- 
ing medical precautions, it attacks the positive 
side of the question—“‘ How to insure to every 
Swede his natural birthright of abounding 
vitality.” 

The answer, as everybody knows, is Exercise. 

But we do not all know how far Sweden 
carries that creed. Exercise, gymnastic exer- 
cise, not mere walking, is a religion. The 
very criminals under sentence must have it, 
and therefore full instructions for daily gym- 
nastics are posted even in the condemned cell. 
As soon would they think of depriving a male- 
factor of his’ Bible as of his “day’s order.” 
Grown folk must have it, and therefore the 
gymnasiums spring up as thick as mushrooms. 
The children must have it; therefore, when 
the State has done all that it can for them 
physically, private associations take them up. 
Free skating rinks and toboggan slides—even 
free toboggans and skates for the skateless— 
are provided less with the end of giving the 
children joy than of promoting that fetish of 
the Swedish soul—public health. Associa- 
tions for outdoor games take charge of the 
public playgrounds, organizing so-called peda- 
gogic games that are not only uproarious fun 
but develop swiftness, precision, and snap. 
With government aid, these societies send 
teachers of games to all the common schools 
and the children are turned loose in the open- 
air every day for a short romp. We use these 
Swedish games in our gymnasiums and in such 
of the public schools as can command the 
space. Why not use them out-of-doors and 
make them universal ? 

The Swedish Government itself takes splen- 
did care of the muscles of its little citizens. 
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Every school-child in the kingdom is under 
bonds to learn to swim, unless, as is rarely 
the case, the schoolhcuse is too far from any 
water. The Swedish small boy is more likely 
to be provided with swimming trunks and 
forced into the water than, as with us, arrested 
for going in without them. 

As for the formal gymnastics in Swedish 
schools, it is a very serious affair; for it is 
body building. One system (the Ling) pre- 
vails throughout the kingdom, and even in the 
country schools the teachers are all experts. 
A Swede would as soon think of letting a med- 
ical student experiment upon his liver as of 
permitting a teacher to meddle with his chil- 
dren’s muscles without a certificate from the 
Royal Institute. The worship of the Ling sys- 
tem may be ludicrous, but the American no- 
system is not less absurd. Think of the young 
women who, “take up” Delsarte or what-not 
and are permitted to teach. Think of the over- 
worked grade teachers who are considered good 
enough to educate the bodies of the children 
in the public schools. True, experts sometimes 
teach these luckless teachers to teach the chil- 
dren to wave their arms and legs. But you can- 
not make good gymnasts, theoretical or practical, 
out of the rank and file of stiff or flabby school- 
ma’ams. The bodies of young Americans are 
not ‘“built”—they just grow. 

The rugged children of Sweden are a con- 
vincing recommendation of the national 
method. In agility, poise, and grace, to say 
nothing of physical stamina, they are far in 
advance of our school children. A_ bigger 
investment in scientific physical training in 
our schools would pay dividends in the shape 
of a steadier nervous organization, a sounder 
physique. 

When a Swede gets his body built, he does 
not leave off there. What the club is to an 
American business man, the gymnasium is to 
the Swede. He takes exercise suited to his 
age to keep in condition; or if ailing, puts into 
the nearest gymnasium for repairs. The 
movement cure and massage—these are his 
substitutes for nostrums. Headaches, liver- 
complaints, nerves, dyspepsia are all treated, 
at least partially, by active or passive gym- 
nastics. That is, the Swede either exercises or 
lies down and permits an attendant to exercise 
him. 

Medical gymnastics after the Swedish model 
are more and more coming into favor with 
American physicians. But middle-aged Amer- 
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icans have a lot to learn about the therapeutic 
value of exercise. It keeps off fatty degenera- 
tion; it keeps off age. Look at the Swedes— 
their clean skins, their fresh color, their freedom 
from overplus weight. Look at their mortality 
rate—the lowest in the civilized world! 

Even on the curative side of the health 
problem, Sweden can give us points. The 
Government believes in fresh-air as medicine 
to the children of the slums. Instead of two 
weeks in the country, Sweden gives them two 
solid months. The ailing, the puny, the weak- 
chested among the children of the common 
schools go for the summer to vacation colonies 
in the mountains. Great benevolent societies 
bear the expense, and the government railroads 
carry the “jerie barn” free. The colonies 
do not cost much because the children them- 
selves (under the eye of a matron) do all the 
lighter sort of house and garden work, learning 
thrift and hygienic methods while they drink 
in the mountain air. By actual physical 
measurements and tests, Sweden has proved 
how much two months of happy, well-ordered 
country life will do for under-developed child- 
hood. Can we say as much for our fortnight of 
free sunshine ? 

The rational management of doctors might 
also be learned from Sweden. The very system 
which is raising such a hubbub in America 
there flourishes, but flourishes under control. 
I mean the taxing of the sick rich to pay the 
medical bills of the sick poor. As-a matter of 
fact, there is no such thing as a doctor’s bill in 
all Sweden. Once a year every man sends 
his contribution to his physician according 
to his ability. If his purse is long, he may 
send as much as $125. If he is straitened, 
he makes it $25. The poor pay a pittance, 
paupers nothing at all. Ifa doctor’s patients 
are mostly of the unmoneyed class, the Govern- 
ment subsidizes him to make up. And for 
country districts, where the scattered popula- 
tion could not support a good physician, the 
State either adds to the practitioner’s stipend 
or salaries him outright. Everybody must 
have a doctor; that is axiomatic. And he 
must be good. There are no fledglings among 
the medical men of Sweden, for it takes a man 
eleven years to win his diploma. The essential 
beauty of the system is that patients do not 
neglect small ailments from motives of frugality, 
since public opinion forces them to pay their 
doctor his yearly stipend whether he has treated 
them or not. It’s health insurance. You lay 
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up your money in the doctor’s office, and when 
illness comes, you draw on it. 


DANISH PROVISION FOR POVERTY AND AGE 


Turning to Denmark, we shall pick up some 
suggestive hints about the care of the poor. 
Destitute Danes do not starve in their pride 
rather than come upon charity; and Danish 
vagrants do not commit petty crimes in order 
to board for a little while at the public expense. 
For Denmark is all things to all men. It 
draws a sharp line between the man who cannot 
support himself and the man who will not. 
The second it brands with the accursed name 
of pauper, and proceeds to put him through a 
regenerating course of sprouts. The first it 
shields from the very shadow of disgrace. 
Every Danish town has a free fund to tide 
working-folk over temporary trouble. No 
shame attaches to the acceptance of this sort 
of public aid. It is a life-preserver which a 
man would be a fool not to catch. To honest 
working people in distress, the Danish poor- 
law officer is a sort of special Providence. He 
not only provides funds to put the embarrassed 
on their feet; he helps them find work and 
cheap lodgings. If landlords are extortionate, 
he can compel them to come to terms. All 
things are made to work together for good to 
the man who is trying to pull himself up. 

On the other hand, once the poor-law officer 
has convinced himself that a man is a ne’er-do- 
weel, society turns toward that man quite 
another face. It will support him, and his 
wife and children, too—but on its own terms. 
The day he accepts the name “pauper,” by 
taking aid he ought to do without, that day a 
man signs away his personal independence. 
Society sets out to sicken him of his choice. 
At one stroke, she takes from him his right to 
vote, his right to marry without the poor- 
officer’s permission, and his right to pawn his 
own goods. He can no longer choose his own 
occupation or his own dwelling. Stricter laws 
apply to him than to honest men. If he is 
disorderly, beats his wife, neglects his children, 
or teaches them to steal or beg, to prison he 
must go. So long as he remains an “out- 
pauper” he is bound to work, and of course 
the longer he works the more surely approaches 
the day when he can no longer pretend to 
need public aid. 

And what if he won’t work? Then he finds 
himself speedily imprisoned in a workhouse 
upon indeterminate sentence. Insubordina- 
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tion there lands him promptly in a penal work- 
house, where he gets no dinner till he has earned 
it, where he lives in a cell deprived of tobacco, 
visits, and the privilege of free correspondence. 
Six months is the shortest term he can hope for, 
and then release means only return to an ordi- 
nary workhouse, where he stays till the 
authorities believe he has acquired the habit of 
work. They say that when a man has once 
been through the rigors of a term in a Danish 
penal workhouse, he never wants to go back. 
The system works; it regenerates confirmed 
paupers. Why should it not work on our side 
of the big pond? 

Not satisfied with “making it hot” for 
paupers, Denmark goes further and offers a 
powerful incentive to a life of honest work. 
Every working man and woman who has 
lived blameless, neither committing crime, 
nor being guilty of drunkenness or immorality, 
nor accepting pauper aid, graduates at sixty 
into the honor of an old-age pension. That is, 
of course, in case they have no money for their 
support. 

Now the spectre of our aged poor is the poor- 
house. But the Danish old-age homes do not 
mean heart-break, but proud content. The 
distinction of the pension draws the sting of 
“coming on the State.”’ The homes are de- 
lightful places with private rooms, prettily 
furnished; military bands play in the gardens, 
and a general air of cosy comfort prevails. 
The pensioners are free to go where they 
choose and to receive visitors how and when 
they please. Under no unnecessary surveil- 
lance, they are as contented as kittens. 

These are the deserving old people. But 
in Denmark even the undeserving aged get a 
soft berth. They are called paupers, which 
is in itself a terrible thing. But then they are 
beautifully taken care of. In Copenhagen, 
the “Almindelig” is like Elmira, divided into 
three grades according to the respectability of 
the inmates, and the aged paupers have a 
chance to rise to greater privileges and comforts 
if they choose to mend their ways. For Den- 
mark never wholly despairs of reforming a 
pauper until he is dead. The poorhouse is for 
the aged alone; no insane, demented, nor 
inebriate old folks are ever lodged there, and 
no infants nor human wreckage drift, in to 
complicate the problems of the institution, 
which is managed solely for the good of old 
people. There are libraries and smoking- 
rooms and gardens. The inmates can work 


if they like and sell their bits of knitting and 
their hand-made shoes, keeping the money for 
themselves. Were it not for the name “pau- 
per,” they would be quite content. 

Aside from its human kindliness, this system 
has two striking advantages over our own 
method of caring for the aged and indigent. 
With us, the fortunate few are housed by private 
charity in old-age homes where it is to be feared 
they are altogether too much managed by 
assiduous and philanthropically minded boards 
of ladies. For the rest, there is nothing but 
the poorhouse; and the muck-rake all too 
seldom betrays the squalid misery of such. Not 
only are the Danish old-age homes under 
responsible official management, instead of 
being subject to the whims and wranglings of 
private charitable boards, but they are wide 
open to visitors. The sunlight of publicity 
destroys the germs of “graft.” 


HELPING PEOPLE TO SELF-HELP 


In America, we are just learning that the 
greatest gift you can give a blind man is the 
ability to earn his own living. Denmark 
extends that boon to the halt and maimed as 
well as to the blind. A workman crippled in 
a Danish factory knows precisely what to do. 
He goes to the School for Disabled Workers 
and learns to support himself without the lost 
arm or leg or finger, as the case may be. The 
school has made an exhaustive study of trade 
chances for crippled folk. It provides tools, 
food, medicine, and free orthopedic treatment 
for its unfortunate pupils, buys their work as 
soon as it is salable, and once they know a 
trade finds them positions. Here is a prophecy 
for the future extension of the American move- 
ment for the industrial independence of the 
blind. 

Although not a public beneficence nor a 
private charity but a cold business proposi- 
tion, the Danish Garden Union deserves men- 
tion here. It leases garden plots to city people 
cooped up in tenements. On the outskirts 
of Copenhagen, great tracts of land are fenced 
in and divided off into hundreds of tiny indivi- 
dual gardens, each with summerhouse and 
seats, where the pueblo dwellers may come 
to delve in the soil to raise their own salad and 
flowers, and to take tea under their own vine 
and fig tree. We have tried the municipal 
potato patch: Why not rent out the waste 
lands in garden plots to the poor? 

The problem of the plain man and art is 
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agitating the whole civilized world. Scan- 
dinavia has hit upon a rational solution. A 
Swedish association, “Art for the Schools,” 
not content with decorating schoolrooms with 
what Mr. H. G. Wells calls “canned art”— 
casts and photographs—has set about covering 
the walls of secondary schools with mural 
paintings by the best artists in Sweden. They 
do not choose improving subjects, but those 
easily within the children’s ken. The largest 
school in Stockholm boasts a great wall 
decoration by Carl Larsson—a school excursion 
in which the figures of the rector, several of 
the teachers, and a number of the actual pupils 
of that particular school are done from life. 
For a Gothenburg school, the same artist has 
painted a procession of flower-laden children 
on their way to decorate the schoolhouse for 
the midsummer festival. After this fashion 
they bring painting into the child’s own world. 
Prince Eugen (himself a painter of ability) 
and Andreas Zorn are both warmly interested 
in the movement and have more than once 
donated the proceeds of their annual exhibitions 
to the cause. Here is a plain hint for us. 

Moreover, in Scandinavia a dozen societies 
have attacked that stronghold of bad taste— 
popular fancywork. What has been done in 
Old Deerfield, Mass., and a few other isolated 
places in America, is done by wholesale among 
the peasants of Norway and Sweden. It isa 
two-edged campaign. Toward city folk it 
exercises the functions of an Arts-and-Crafts 
Guild, inculcating a love of what is good and 
native rather than for what is meretricious or 
foreign. Toward the peasants, the work takes 
on an economic aspect and the Government 
lends a hand. Old hand-industries are revived, 
fine old Scandinavian designs are collected and 
scattered free among peasant craftsmen; 
tapestry weaving, wood and metal work in the 
splendid dragon style of the vikings are freely 
taught to countryfolk, who are encouraged to 
make soft vegetable dycs after ancient recipes. 
Salesrooms in town dispose of the artistic 
peasant work. It means death to the Gibson 
pillow, or whatever takes the place of such 
atrocities in Scandinavia. 

Some people think that the American public- 
school child gets too much for nothing. But, 
on the theory that the citizens are the State 
and have a common right to the public things, 
Sweden dowers the school children more lib- 
erally than we, sure that what makes for the 
welfare of the youngsters makes fo’ he future 
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There are more free baths, 
free dinners, free school books, free doctors, 


welfare of Sweden. 
free dentists, and free oculists. And they are 
not abused. 

Swedish school excursions are no mere day- 
trips. They extend over a fortnight and the 
children are sometimes carried over the line 
into Denmark or Norway. City children 
learn of rural industries, and country children 
learn of city mysteries, at firsthand. When 
there is an exposition, these excursions assume 
mammoth proportions. Fourteen hundred coun- 
try children were personally conducted about 
the Stockholm Exhibition of 1897 and more 
than 3,000 little people went free to Helsingborg 
in 1903. Sweden believes that it pays. 

They believe in the pupils’ lending libraries, 
placed in almost every school in Sweden by a 
benevolent conspiracy between publishers (who 
remit half the cost of each volume), school 
boards, and a society called Common School 
Friends. 

Small wonder that Sweden is progressive, 
for the germs of progress are carefully planted 
in little Swedes before they are out of their 
’teens. Nochance for them to grow up narrow- 
minded, accepting the antiquated notions of 
their fathers. As soon as they are old enough 
to understand, the school children have the 
most advanced theories of so-called Social 
Science presented to them in simplified form. 
The labor problem, defects in local legislation, 
the legal position of Swedish women and the 
history of the woman movement, problems of 
settlement work, poor-relief, housing, coopera- 
tive house building—these things are set be- 
fore every Swede before he has time to fossilize. 
Therefore, the crust of conservatism is very 
thin in Sweden. Would it come amiss if we 
preached civic duty and the crime of political 
fatalism before the young people of our high 
schools ? 


REACTION TOWARD COUNTRY LIFE 


Perhaps the supreme social achievement of 
Scandinavia is the glorification of the pastoral 
life. There is actually a strong tide setting 
from the slums to the farms. The movement 
is at its height in Denmark. It is not due to 
any colonization schemes or other artificial 
devices. The Government and the cities turned 
to help the countryfolk; and the countryfolk 
responded by displaying an undreamed-of 
ability to help themselves. In America, some- 
how, many good things skip the country. Public 
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education is our national fetish and yet, by 
government confession, the country schools 
are inadequate. The teachers are untrained, 
working only until they can get money enough 
to do something else; having between twenty- 
five and thirty recitations a day, they can- 
not prevent their pupils wasting half their 
time. 

With Scandinavia it is not so. In Sweden, 
at least, every rural teacher has a normal 
education behind her. Moreover, there are 
‘the People’s Highs.” These latter are not 
rural copies of the city high schools, but in- 
formal institutions where farmers and their 
wives, or farm hands of both sexes up to the 
age of twenty-five, can get teaching directly 
calculated to make them more efficient in their 
work, as well as to awaken patriotism, stimulate 
mental activity, and warm the heart. There 
are no entrance requirements or examinations. 
All instruction is by lectures and “quizzes.” 
The object is simply to teach the peasantry to 
make the best—financially and socially—of 
country life. The farmer’s diet being com- 
monly unwholesome, rational country cooking 
is taught to the farmer’s wife. She is encour- 
aged to go into poultry farming and market 
gardening, and to use the wild berries that grow 
so plentifully all about her. The farmer him- 
self learns chemistry, horticulture, dairy 
bookkeeping, cattle breeding, fishing, and 
surveying—along with Danish history, politics, 
singing, gymnastics, and sloyd. All this, with 
board, for $2.50 a week! 

The best thing about the People’s Highs 
(which from Denmark have spread to Norway 
and Sweden) is that they serve as rural settle- 
ment houses or neighborhood centres. Alumni 
associations are formed among the finished 
pupils. Concerts, dances, and festivals are 
given in the schoolhouse, relieving the fatal 
tedium of farm life. University students go 
out to lecture in the folkskule after our own 
university-extension plan. Benevolent city 
people send lawyers to sit at stated intervals in 
the schoolhouses to give free legal advice to 
the farmers. 

And now the farmers are paying back. In 
Denmark they are forming codperative cattle- 
breeding societies, cooperative dairies, bakeries, 
factories, and mills. They are founding their 
own country banks. Farmers’ unions arrange 
for the collection, sale, and export of produce. 
In short, they are showing some of that capacity 
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for concerted action which has always made 
the city the better place to live in. The whole 
countryside is waking. Tenement dwellers 
have heard the news and are taking to the fields. 
For the first time, there is a powerful attraction 
toward the country. 


CHEAP TELEPHONE RATES 


Space dwindles; and yet I have said nothing 
of the telephone system of Stockholm, the 
finest in the world. You pay 2} cents for a 
call at a pay station, $13.50 a year for city 
service, 4 cents on the long distance telephone 
for a distance of sixty miles, 46 cents for a 
thousand miles, and 53 cents for the greatest 
limit of distance conceivable to the Scandinavian 
mind. In Stockholm everybody has a tele- 
phone, the littlest shops and all but the hum- 
blest homes. In 1904, New York—with a 
population six times as great as the Swedish 
capital—fell 2,000 behind Stockholm in the 
number of telephones. And the service is 
good. So much for a state telephone service 
in competition with private companies. 

I have said nothing of the stringent building 
laws of Stockholm, which practically prohibit 
fires. Cellars of stone arches, stone or iron 
staircases, attics floored with fireproof masonry 
and roofs of tile, metal, or slate—these things, 
in conjunction with a limited height for first- 
class buildings and a prescribed size for chim- 
ney flues, make fires so rare in Stockholm that 
it hardly pays to keep up a fire department. 
The chimney sweep and the flue inspector 
ought by rights to be considered the most im- 
portant members of the fire brigade. Once a 
year every flue, stove, and chimney in the 
capital is examined, and many times a year 
every chimney must be swept out. The re- 
sult is an insurance rate moderate almost be- 
yond belief. For something like $1.25, you 
may insure $2,500 worth of furniture for a 
year. And for $17.50 on the thousand, you 
can insure your house and all others to be built 
on that site forever. 

And still there remains the famous Gothen- 
burg system by which the Swedish Government 
controls the sale of alcohol, limiting the hours 
of sale, and seeing to it that no private individ- 
ual shall make more than just a paying profit 
out of the traffic. The rest reverts to the State. 


The demon saloonkeeper is not in Sweden; 
the motive for his enticements is taken from 
him. 











IS THE DOCTOR A SHYLOCK? 


FACTS AND FIGURES ABOUT MEDICAL FEES AND INCOMES 


BY 


EDGAR ALLEN FORBES 


ENTION the subject of medical fees 
M in the average group of men and you 
will learn that the American doctor 
is ‘out for the money”—is a kind of licensed 
pirate, overhauling every disabled patient that 
enters the harbor of his office. Wherever an 
‘ article on the subject appears outside of the 
medical press, which only physicians read, 
such is generally the point of view. Whenever 
a literary man is confronted with a doctor’s 
bill, railroad corporations and trust magnates 
dwindle into pygmies beside the medical 
“‘plunderbund,” and the editor or writer finds 
solace only in giving the doctor wide and 
scathing publicity. But it is a long search to 
find, in the protests against medical greed, 
actual figures on which the man without a 
grievance may base his judgment. 

It is a commonplace thing to hear men speak 
of the exorbitant fees of to-day as a new develop- 
ment in our civilization—but our fathers and 
our grandfathers and their grandfathers en- 
gaged in the same criticism. In a curious 
examination of the first collection of the laws 
of the Virginia Colony, I remember finding a 
statute aimed at ‘‘divers avaritious and griping 
practitioners in Physick and Surgery,” a statute 
which permitted the patient to have his dector 
arrested if he thought his bill too large. And 
this rebellious attitude is extended also to other 
bills in relation to sickness—the charges of the 
druggist, of the trained nurse, and of the under- 
taker—but the doctor is regarded as the arch- 
pirate. 

It is a strange fact that although life and good 
health are priceless possessions, we begrudge 
all that it costs us to preserve them. The 
probable reason is that such payments seem 
a dead loss; there is nothing to show for the 
expenditure. Another curious fact is that the 
size of the fee has little to do with the outcry. 
The Arkansas farmer, whose doctor charges 
$1 a visit for a five-mile trip over a rough road, 
howls as loudly as the New York business man 


who yields up $10 for a visit that he himself 
made to the physician’s office. 


THE DOCTOR’S POINT OF VIEW 


It is too much to expect that the day will ever 
come when patient and doctor will be agreed 
on the subject of fees. Their points of view 
are too widely different. The physician, it is 
true, refuses to be considered in the same light 
as a business man or a lawyer, and insists that 
he is a public servant; but he looks at his in- 
come as a whole, not on any particular fee. 
He compares the number of his working hours 
and his responsibilities with those of men of 
equal standing in other lines; and then he con- 
trasts his income with theirs. And what is 
his conclusion ? 

“One thing I am sure of,” said one of the 
most skilful and most conscientious surgeons 
I ever knew—a man who has unquestionably 
dragged scores and scores back from the border- 


‘land of death—‘is that physicians are the 


poorest paid of all the professions when you 
consider the kind of service they render. A 
doctor’s bill is the last to be paid, and they 
seldom do it with graciousness.” 

This view is practically universal among 
medical men—specialists, city doctors, country 
practitioners, and all. It is simply a case 
where the men who pay the bills think one 
way, and the men on the job think another 
way. The patient divides the number of 
dollars he pays by the hours of service he 
individually has received; the doctor divides 
his receipts for the day by the hours of medical 
service he has actually given. 

The doctor makes no secret of the fact that 
he bases his charges partly on the service 
rendered and partly on the patient’s ability 
to pay. The well-to-do classes resent this as 
an injustice; the poorer classes ignore it and 
complain equally loud; the doctor still insists 
that the burden of his ministry to the suffering 
poor should be shared by the well-to-do. If 
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he were to be paid for all—or most—of the 
professional visits he makes, he could afford 
to cut his prices in two; but the ethics of his 
calling demand that he respond to every ring 
of his bell, however hopeless the prospect of 
compensation. The reputable physician who 
would demand financial references before 
putting his finger on the pulse is as rare as the 
steamboat captain who deserts his passengers 
when the ship strikes—and shares the same 
odium. He would be forced out of the ranks 
of any reputable medical society in America. 
That he should not patent nor conceal any 
new formula whose merits he discovers; that 
he should give to his profession the rights to 
all instruments he may invent, or improve; 
that he should leave his family or his bed at 
any hour at the call of any man; that he should 
risk his own life and that of his children when- 
ever an epidemic breaks out—all this and 
more is accepted by the public as a matter of 
course. His is a thankless task, for the doctor 
has no press-agent. The only member of the 
community who realizes the extent of his public 
service and the smallness of his recompense is 
the doctor’s wife. 

I recall a certain medical student who in his 
senior year took charge of an obstetrical case 
“for practice.’ The patient was a poor 
Negro woman living in a tumble-down shanty 
on a disreputable street. The student was 
careful to secure from his professor a promise 
that he would respond to his aid when needed. 
One night the call came unexpectedly and the 
student rushed for the telephone. The pro- 
fessor’s wife answered that the doctor was out 
of the city. Beads of perspiration burst out 
on the young man’s brow and he worked his 
thinking apparatus quickly and hard. He 
could recall but one other, and for him he 
called with the haste of a man turning in a 
fire-alarm. To his great joy, the second doctor 
answered—but said that his wife had that hour 
returned from an absence of several weeks and 
would leave again the following morning. 
But when the student explained the situation, 
the doctor left his fireside and sat with the 
student in that poor woman’s hovel until 
nearly daylight the following morning. But 
he did not do it “for practice!” 

And if such a physician be called from the 
bedside of a patient whom he has perhaps 
visited for weeks without the prospect of a 
single dollar, to attend a millionaire with an 
aching stomach, he regards it as only the 
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capitalist’s duty to society that his check should 
balance the poor devil’s account also. 


MEDICAL INCOMES IN NEW YORK CITY 


What are the real facts about medical in- 
comes of to-day? In the effort to reach an 
honest answer, we must differentiate between 
the New York specialist, the average American 
specialist, the average successful practitioner, 
and the country doctor, at least. 

The New York specialist receives the largest 
fees in the country and the most of them, for 
two reasons. Here are found a few physicians 
of exceptional reputation and hither gravitate 
the country’s wealthiest patients. ‘Those who 
have not come to New York to live, come now 
and then for consultation. While figures that 
can be relied upon are not easily obtained, there 
are doubtless a number of specialists on Man- 
hattan Island whose incomes run above 
$100,000 a year. It is easy to imagine that 
those who attend New York’s great magnates 
receive large fees and that their prestige attracts 
many other wealthy patients. These belong 
in a class to themselves and are representative 
neither of the American specialist nor of the 
average specialist of New York City. 

The largest fees, quite naturally, are charged 
for surgical work; the operation for appen- 
dicitis is a familiar example. The customary 
New York charge was brought out some months 
ago in the published letters that passed be- 
tween the surgeon and the mother of a wealthy 
patient. The case was one of gangrenous 
appendicitis, “with impending disaster”; the 
surgeon went twenty miles from the city to 
operate, and saved the patient. He sent a bill 
for $1,080; the mother sent a check for $600 
and a friendly letter saying that she had found 
$500 to be the customary fee in the city. 
The surgeon replied that it was pretty well 
known that he never undertook the responsi- 
bilities of an abdominal operation for less than 
$1,000, that in some such cases his fee had 
been several times that amount, but that he 
would submit the correspondence to three 
other surgeons. All of them endorsed the 
charge as reasonable and one specifically stated 
that in all abdominal operations he also charged 
$1,000, or more. These charges, it seems, 
are made for services to families well able to 
pay. Some patients doubtless pay more; 
most undoubtedly pay less—all the way down 
to nothing. 

These figures, standing alone, will appear 
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large to some. Their proper proportion will 
appear only when they are viewed in com- 
parison with what other professions receive 
for an equal amount of skill, labor, and respon- 
sibility. The average fee for the hazardous 
task of opening the abdomen and subsequent 
attention will look trivial when compared with 
what a corporation or criminal lawyer would 
charge in a suit of equal gravity. And beside 
the $100,000 income for a year’s work among 
the wealthy, place the statement recently made 
by Senator Depew with reference to Senator 
Spooner : 


“Had he resumed the law when he desired to, he would 
have been employed as counsel in nearly all the big rail 
road reorganizations, in some of which legal fees of 
$1,000,000 were paid.” 


REPRESENTATIVE SURGICAL INCOMES 


In considering the average American special- 
ist and the average general practitioner, 
let us take a city in the central part of the 
Union, with a population between 200,000 and 
300,000. I have before me the figures relating 
to such a city and have the advantage of an 
intimate knowledge of the physicians themselves, 
which is a check on accuracy. Of the many 
physicians—and the proportion of men with 
far-reaching reputations is unusually large— 
about 20 per cent. do the bulk of the medical 
and surgical practice. 

Of the surgeons, there are about a dozen 
whom their colleagues call “successful.”’ In 
round numbers, their yearly incomes are about 
as follows: 


1 makes from $18,000 to $20,000 
1 makes from 15,000 to 16,000 
6make from 10,000 to 12,000 
4make from 5,0o00to 6,000 


Among those whose annual incomes are less 
than $5,000, are the dozens of surgeons who 
have never risen above mediocrity and the 
younger men whose reputations are yet to be 
made 

So much for the yearly incomes of the sur- 
geons. What about individual fees? I hap- 
pen to know the most important facts so far as 
three of the leading surgeons are concerned. 
Dr. A. is a specialist in operations within the 
abdominal cavity—next to brain surgery the 
most perilous of all. His standing in the pro- 
fession is such that every medical society is 
glad to have him as a member. He is also 
a professor of surgery in an important college. 
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He is therefore entitled to receive as much as, 
or more than, any surgeon in his city. This 
specialist has never received a fee larger than 
$1,000, and that amount has been paid him 
but a few times. A number of times he has 
received $400 and $500, but the majority of his 
fees range around $200. To the laity, the 
average of these fees looks like “‘easy money,” 
but the actual operation is the smallest part of 
the surgeon’s work, as the following typical 
case will show: 

The operation is to take place at eleven 
o’clock. There have been at least three careful 
examinations of the patient beforehand, one 
of which included microscopic or chemical 
work. No less than two assistant physicians 
are required—one to give the anesthetic, 
another to pick up blood vessels as soon as 
severed, to avoid hemorrhage. The prepara- 
tion of doctors, patient, instruments, and 
bandages has consumed most of the forenoon. 
The patient is back in bed within an hour, but 
the surgeon lingers until consciousness is fully 
restored. He sees the patient again late in the 
afternoon, and probably again at bedtime. 
He counts himself fortunate if he gets no 
telephone call at midnight and if he escapes a 
hurried call before daylight to check hemor- 
rhage or allay pain. This average patient will 
require regular attention for two weeks. Such 
intangible cares as nervous strain, weight of 
responsibility, liability for mishaps, and loss 
of prestige through unavoidable failure cannot 
be reduced to figures. And if this average 
patient were rich—unfortunately, he is not— 
the surgeon would not feel overpaid if a grate- 
ful family should send him a check for $500 or 
even $1,000. The patient’s earning power, 
perhaps his life, has been saved. 

There is another fact that must not be over- 
looked. Dr. A.’s average fee is about $200 for 
these operations—not his average for each 
operation performed. I have seen this surgeon 
operate in at least a dozen cases, each requiring 
as much attention as the case above, from 
whom he could not possibly have expected to 
receive enough to pay for the ether used during 
the operation. Yet his technique was as 
thorough and his attention as conscientious as 
any patient could have required. 

Dr. B. ranks equally with Dr. A. in almost 
every respect. His largest fee, up to the present 
time, is $600; it was for an abdominal operation 
when the patient’s life was at stake. His 
smallest fee has been nothing—many times. 
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I called him once to come in haste to a laboring 
man whose ankle had been badly crushed; it 
was a protracted case and upon the surgeon’s 
skill depended the man’s ability to support his 
family. The charge for all services was $25. 

Dr. C. is an older surgeon, and there is none 
in his city who outranks him. Before me lies 
the record of his first 100 operations for appen- 
dicitis, read to a small group of surgeons the 
evening after the last operation. Every man 
in the room sat straight up when he began to 
read it, for it was well known that his operations 
had been the most desperate of all. “Forlorn 
hopes,” upon which other surgeons refused 
to operate, sent for Dr. C. If there appeared 
one chance in ten to save life, the surgeon took 
reputation in his teeth and went in. His 
colleagues accused him of occasionally operating 
after death! His remarkable success with 
these cases does not concern this article so 
much as his compensation. For no operation 
out of the hundred did he receive more than 
$1,000; the average was $100. 


SPECIALISTS AND GENERAL PRACTITIONERS 


In this representative city are eight “suc- 
cessful” specialists in diseases of the eye, ear, 
nose, and throat. Their annual incomes are 
about as follows: 


2 make from $12,000 to $15,000 
3 make from 10,000 to 12,000 
3 make from 3,000to 6,000 


Besides the foregoing, there are probably not 
more than two or three specialists in other lines 
who receive as much as $10,000 a year. 

Of the general practitioners, there are prob- 
ably fifteen in the upper ranks—men of 
excellent reputations, prominent in medical 
societies, most of them professors in medical 
colleges. A fair estimate of their yearly in- 
comes is the following: 


3 Or 4 range above $10,000 a year 
40r 5 range from 8,000 to $10,000 
€ or 8 range from 4,000 to 8,000 


General average of the fifteen: 8,000 


What do they do to earn it? They are in 
their carriages so constantly that it is difficult 
to keep office hours, rarely possible to leave the 
city for a few days, and impossible to take a 
vacation without serious loss. To gain an 
income of this size, they do much more than 
ordinary day-and-night medical work. Most 
of them are also insurance examiners and 
physicians to institutions; many of them lecture 
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to students more hours than the average college 
professor, and also spend many hours each 
week in clinics and laboratories. 

With regard to fees, I systematized the 
accounts of one of these general practitioners 
and kept his books for two years. His practice 
is large and wealthy, and his standing is such 
that when he rises in a medical society to discuss 
a case, all others sit down. His scale of prices, 
which rarely varied, was fixed in this way: day 
visits, $2 or $3; night visits, $5; office con- 
sultation, $1 or $2; consultation with other 
physicians in serious cases, $5 or $10; special 
examinations, $5 to $25. His bills were 
rendered all the way from three months to a 
year after the service, according to the patient’s 
circumstances. The only instances I can recall 
when payment was insisted upon were cases 
where well-to-do patients were in flagrant 
default. At the end of every month, the num- 
ber of calls I was instructed not to transfer to 
the ledger was surprisingly large; they were 
profit and loss. Medical service to students 
and to institutions was not recorded, even on 
his daily memorandum. “At least half of 
our work is never paid for,”’ he said one day 
‘except in thanks or the reverse.” 

Yet this man, like most of his colleagues 
throughout the country, is stamped as a Shylock 
by the easy writer who feels the sting of a re- 
cent bill for medical attention. 

All these whose incomes are given fall within 
the 20 per cent. doing the bulk of the business. 
Of the remaining 80 per cent., one thoroughly 
competent to judge says that the young doctor 
probably makes from $500 to $1,000 a year 
during his first five years of practice. After 
his business is established, his average should 
be about $1,800, gross. Another places the 
average income for the entire country at $1,000; 
he thinks 80 per cent. collect less than $3,000 
a year. 


THE COUNTRY DOCTOR 


The income of the doctor in the small town, 
if his practice be established, will range from 
$750 to $1,250 a year. A Western physician 
made the statement last year that careful in- 
quiry made by him in nine different states had 
shown that the charges of physicians had not 
increased one cent in twenty-five years, though 
the incomes of the people had more than 
doubled. The schedule for four states was 
about as follows: Day visit in town, $1; office 
consultation, 50 cents; country visits, 50 cents 
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amile, charged one way only; obstetrical at- 
tendance, $10. In five states, the charges 
for visits and office consultation were twice as 
much. 

These figures are offered by way of protest 
against careless statements—growing out of 
exceptional experiences—that reflect on the 
medical profession at large, a profession that 
does more practical relief work, without credit, 
than any other class of men. For the figures 
seem to show that— 

(1) A very few physicians of preéminence 
have large incomes, but smaller than men 
preéminent in other lines. 


(2) Something like 20 per cent. of the physi- 
cians in the larger cities have handsome in- 
comes, in return for expert work and much of it. 

(3) Eighty per cent. of city physicians and 
most of the country doctors make little more 
than a decent living—many not even that. 

(4) The average of fees charged in city and 
in country is no larger than it was twenty-five 
years ago. 

(5) The code of medical ethics (established 
by physicians themselves) is such that no 
class of the American people need suffer for 
medical attention because of inability to pay. 

Is the doctor a Shylock ? 


ARMY LIFE AND DISCIPLINE 


FROM THE STANDPOINT OF A COMMANDING OFFICER 


BY 


FREDERICK FUNSTON 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL UNITED STATES ARMY 


[A criticism of an article in the April number of the WorLv’s Work, entitled “The Trouble with the Army, from the 


Standpoint of the Enlisted Man.’’| 


a brief review of the article in question. 

While I agree with the writer in some 
particulars, I am of the opinion that he is 
in error in others. Although he does not 
specifically say so, I should judge that Mr. 
Forbes’s experience and observations were 
limited to service with one of the hastily thrown 
together volunteer regiments raised for the 
Spanish War. The conditions that existed 
in many of those regiments were chaotic. 
Many of the officers knew only the rudiments 
of their business, and the handling of the ration 
was atrocious, the food being poorly cooked 
and served in any old manner. 

These conditions are inseparable from a 
dependence on hastily raised volunteers in 
time of war. If the army that we collected in 
1898 had been soundly whipped, as it would 
have been if it had gone up against the troops 
of a first-class military nation, a valuable les- 
son might have percolated itself into the minds 
of the American people—and as promptly 
oozed out again, for the teachings of Bladens- 
burgand Bull Run had been forgotten by 1898. 


l° RESPONSE to your request, I write 


As a former volunteer officer, I feel that I 
may speak with perfect frankness on this sub- 
ject; and I do not cherish any delusions to the 
effect that several hundred thousand rifles 
placed in the hands of an equal number of 
patriotic and brave but untrained men con- 
stitute an army. So that if Mr. Forbes’s ob- 
servations are based merely on service with the 
force raised in 1898, he is apt to err. Some 
of the conditions he refers to, especially poor 
rations, do not apply to the regular army to-day; 
and it is desertions from this force and an un- 
willingness of men to reénlist in it that form 
his text. His strictures on the ill-fitting, sloppy 
uniform were well founded but are no longer 
apt, as the olive-drab service uniform now 
being issued is a vast improvement over its 
predecessor. All that a man wearing it has 
to do to look well is to keep it clean, keep his 
blouse buttoned, and carry himself properly. 
The issue of this uniform was greatly delayed 
by the large number of old blue uniforms 
accumulated during the Spanish War, which 
had to be utilized as a matter of economy. 

The cotton khaki uniform issued for use in 
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the tropics and in the summer season in the 
United States is not a thing of beauty, but it is 
comfortable and is suited for field service in 
hot weather, which is what it is intended for, 
and it will wash. This uniform, and in fact 
any other, is sloppy in appearance when the 
blouse is worn unbuttoned, as the men seem 
to have a perfect mania for doing as soon as 
they get from under the eyes of their officers. 


TOO MUCH UNNECESSARY WORK 


Mr. Forbes, however, makes some good 
points. In the matter of overworking the men, 
I feel that he is to a certain extent right. There 
is too much of the everlasting grind of drill 
and practice marches, and at some posts too 
much “fatigue” in the way of keeping the 
reservations in apple-pie order. It is pretty 
much of a shock to many men who have entered 
the service to taste the delights of military life 
to find that, from the standpoint of their post 
commanders, the most important part of their 
training consists in cutting brush and weeds. 

As to practice marches, a certain amount of 
them are necessary to teach the men how to 
march and carry their packs, but it is very 
easily overdone. Practice marches should be 
held only when the roads are good and the 
weather neither too hot nor too cold. The 
theory that in peace men should make marches 
in rain and snow and in hot weather, merely 
because they would have to do so in a cam- 
paign, is in my mind merely rubbish. Men 
expect to undergo all sorts of hardships in war 
and are willing to, but nothing makes them 
curse and damn the service like a peace-time 
practice march in snow or mud, merely to 
carry out somebody’s theories about hard- 
ening them. To work out this theory fully, 
we should line the soldiers up and shoot at 
them once a week to get them used to the sound 
of bullets. Practice marches are all right and 
necessary, but within limitations. 


WORKING HOURS TOO LONG 


I further agree with Mr. Forbes that reveille 
is too early at all posts; 6:30 is early enough 
for men to get up from March until September, 
and 7:30 during the balance of the year. The 
day is long enough to get all necessary work 
out of them if they rise at those hours. Re- 
treat formation and roll-call is an old institu- 
tion, and to the Army it would seem like sacri- 
lege to do away with it. It serves no really 
useful purpose other than that of keeping 





track of the men. The abolition of this roll- 
call, allowing the men not on guard to spend 
their time as they see fit from the conclusion 
of drill until call to quarters, would undoubt- 
edly add greatly to the contentment of the 
men; but the privilege would be abused by a 
certain element among the soldiers. These 
latter could, however, be weeded out of the 
army if the service was made so attractive that 
there would be no difficulty in obtaining all 
the recruits desired. 

The question of the attitude of many of the 
young officers toward the enlisted men is one 
very difficult to express an opinion upon, for 
the reason that those officers who cannot speak 
to an enlisted man except in an insulting tone 
of voice are pretty careful not to offend thus 
in the presence of their superiors. I fear there 
is too much truth in Mr. Forbes’s complaints 
on this score, but the offenders are nearly all 
officers very recently commissioned. As they 
grow older, they realize that shoulder-straps 
do not make a man, and also become more 
sympathetic and tolerant. 

I do not know that the officers coming from 
the Military Academy are any worse in this 
respect than those from the ranks or from civil 
life, and doubt if they are. Shoulder-straps 
seem to hurt most very young men when they 
first get them on, unless they have good mental 
balance. The remedy for abuses of this kind 
lies in eternal vigilance on the part of regi- 
mental, post, and company commanders. 


THE CANTEEN QUESTION 


I feel some hesitancy about mentioning the 
canteen for the reason that every army officer 
who expresses an opinion favorable to that 
institution is promptly spitted and boiled in 
oil, figuratively speaking, by the intolerant 
bigots who drove Congress into that piece of ill- 
advised legislation. The sale of beer in the can- 
teen would add greatly to the contentment of 
the great majority of the men. It might, 
however, start a few ycung men to drinking 
before they otherwise would, which would of 
course, be regrettable. The gymnasium and 
amusement rooms for which Congress ap- 
propriated so liberally have not attracted the 
men and are largely failures. When a man 
comes in hot and dusty after a drill or practice 
march, he wants a drink of beer and is going to 
have it somewhere or other. He does not want 
to be steered up against a pair of dumb-bells 
or an encyclopedia, 
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A LONDON INSTITUTION FOR SAFEGUARDING HEALTH IN THE COLONIES 


BY 
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and the dock region, is one of the most 

dismal labyrinths of mean streets to be 
seen in the whole of the metropolis. Nearing 
Tidal Basin, however, forests of masts begin 
to rise above the roofs, and here and there is 
a practical reminder that this is the haunt of 
sailors. Here is located the London School of 
Tropical Medicine. 

This medical college is attached to a branch 
hospital belonging to the Seamen’s Hospital 
Society, which had its first home on board the 
old 50-ton Grampus in the Thames. Seamen 
in general, and Lascars, Negroes, and Chinese 
in particular, object to being taken, when ill, 
far from their own ship ; and in the cheerful hos- 
pital wards are seamen of many nations. 
Among the strange complaints treated in these 
wards during the last ten years are plague, 
leprosy, malaria, beri-beri, trypanosomiasis, 
numerous cases of guinea-worm, etc., the un- 
checked spread of any one of which in the port 
of London would have involved a serious 
money loss, to say nothing of the loss of life. 
During its eighty-five years’ work, the Society 
can show'a wonderful record of beneficent 
work on behalf of ‘‘ Jack Tars’’ from all over 
the world. 

Allthe students are physicians, menand women 
wishing to gain special knowledge of the dis- 
eases with which they will have to deal in the 
tropical countries to which they expect to go. 
The popularity of the school is proved by the 
fact that the accommodation has twice been 
increased during the seven years that have 
elapsed since it was opened. Over 660 students 
have been enrolled, many of whose names are 
well known for subsequent good work in differ- 
ent quarters of the globe. Of these,~303 were 
in the service of the British tropical colonies 
and other British service, 35 in that of foreign 
governments, 80 were medical missionaries, 
while the remainder were employed by private 
firms, or engaged in practice on their own 
account, mainly in the tropics. The course 
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of study, originally fixed at three months, has 
been extended to four, and a more prolonged 
course may be arranged shortly. 

It is hardly necessary to remark that the 
lecturers are specialists in their various depart- 
ments. All branches of science bearing on 
tropical diseases are dealt with and demon- 
strations are given in the museum and post- 
mortem room as opportunity occurs. The 
teaching staff includes Sir Patrick Manson, 
well known for his work in connection with the 
mosquito-malaria theory. Sir Francis Lovell 
is dean. 

Ten years ago, tropical medicine had but 
a small place in the ordinary medical curricu- 
lum, while the enormous mortality among 
government officials, business employees, and 
missionaries was one of the chief hindrances to 
commercial and social development in the 
tropics. To-day, as the direct result of ad- 
vanced knowledge, not only is it known that 
many diseases which gained for some regions 
the title of ‘the white man’s grave” are prevent- 
able, but vigorous measures are being taken to 
exterminate them. Medical investigators work- 
ing in isolation hailed with joy the opportun- 
ities afforded by Sir Patrick Manson, who 
gathered together all the physicians he could 
collect and demonstrated to them some of the 
recent discoveries. At the same time, a series 
of lectures given at Charing Cross Hospital 


attracted the attention of Mr. Joseph Chamber- 


lain, then Colonial Secretary, and at his invi- 
tation the Seamen’s Hospital Society opened 
a small laboratory for eighteen students. 
Almost simultaneously, a similar movement 
was set on foot at Liverpool, and since that 
time laboratories have been established in 
Ceylon, Singapore, Hong Kong, Kwala Lum- 
pur, the Federated Malay States, Entebbe, 
Ugauda, British Guiana, and Khartum. 
Perhaps the most interesting expedition 
carried out was that conducted by Drs. Low 
and Sambon, following on Ross’s proof of the 
mode of transmission of malaria. These two 
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THE ROYAL VICTORIA AND ALBERT DOCKS HOSPITAL 


To which the School is attached 


men clearly demonstrated by what was really 
a very dangerous experiment, that man can live 
with impunity in the midst of malaria, if only 
he employs simple and _ practical measures 
against mosquito bites. With Signor Terzi, a 
Sicilian artist, and their Italian servant, they 
spent several months during the most un- 


healthy season of the year in that malaria 
stricken region, the Roman Campagna. In- 
stead of receiving any injury to their health, 


A GROUP OF LASCAR PATIENTS 


INVESTIGATORS AT WORK 


Students examining specimens under the microscope 


they claimed to be better for the change 
of air. 

To the horror of the natives, they slept with 
open windows. ‘They took no quinine or other 
preventive medicine, and they made frequent 
excursions in the neighborhood to collect speci- 
mens and to visit native patients, hardly any 
of whom escaped the disease. The simple 
precaution taken was the avoidance of the mos- 
quito bite by means of a mosquito-proof hut, 
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Sir Patrick Manson is between the two women students. 
above him is Dr. Castellani, with Mr. Daniels next, and next to him again is the Secretary, Mr. Michelli. 


Dr. Sambon is second in the front row 


into which the experimenters retired when the 
insects came out to feed, and whence they did 
not emerge until feeding time was over. At the 
same time, they sent some of the infected 
mosquitoes to London, and these successfully 
conveyed malarial disease to two healthy indi- 
viduals who volunteered to be bitten—Mr. P. 
Thurburn Manson, son of Sir Patrick Manson, 
and Mr. Warren, a laboratory assistant. The 
following telegram, sent from the hut at Ostia 
by Professor Grassi, an eminent Italian physi- 
cian, indicates the importance attached to the 
double experiment: 

“Assembled in British experimental hut, 
having witnessed perfect health experimenters 
amidst malaria-stricken inhabitants. Italian 
physicians congratulate Manson, who first for- 
mulated mosquito-malarial theory. Grassi.” 

It was Dr. G. C. Low, too, who showed for 
the first, time in what manner the blood-worm 
responsible for an important group of tropical 
diseases, represented by that hideous and dis- 
abling illness, elephantiasis, gains access to the 
human body. Like the malaria parasite, it is 
introduced by the proboscis of the female 
mosquito. This discovery is in itself of suffi- 
cient importance to justify the existence of the 
school many times over, since it indicates the 
way of escape from a whole class of diseases 
prevalent in hot climates, namely, the exter- 
mination of the mosquito. 

The wonderful thing is that these minute 
parasites have it in their power to control 
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Dr. Low is in the front row, on the extreme right. Just 
On the left, 


the destinies of millions of human beings. They 
can, and do, reduce the population of whole 
towns and villages. One of the illustrations 
shows the trypanosome, one of the most recently 
discovered of the parasites, in the blood corpus- 
cles. Introduced into the human body through 
the proboscis of its host—the tsetse fly—it 
multiplies until the whole system is poisoned and 
the patient dies of “sleeping sickness,”’ perhaps 
two years after being bitten. A royal commis- 
sion has reported that the population of a small 
village on the Congo was reduced from 3,000 
to 300 through the ravages of sleeping sickness. 
The extraordinary extent to which the disease 
spread is attributed, by some authorities, to 
the exaction of the hut tax, since in lieu of pay- 
ment thousands of men go yearly to Entebbe 
(where there is now a laboratory for investi- 
gations) and, while working for the Govern- 
ment, live in grass huts along the shore of the 
lake where these insects abound. 

At the present moment, the British Com- 
missioner of Uganda is making vigorous efforts 
to deal with “sleeping sickness,”’ and all persons 
suffering from the disease are being removed 
from the fly-infected districts and placed in 
settlements inland, where they are being treated 
with atoxyl. An expenditure of some $6,000, 
spread over three years, is estimated. 

Four years ago, the English Foreign Office 
instigated an expedition to Uganda to inquire 
into the cause of this terrible illness, one of the 
expeditioners being Dr. Castellani, a former 
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A MICROSCOPIC SLIDE, ENLARGED 
In the centre is the parasite that causes sleeping-sickness 


pupil of the School and the winner of the Cragges 
Prize for his observations in connection with 
the trypanosome. It was also a pupil of the 
School, Dr. Forde, who first discovered, in the 
Gambia colony, the presence of this parasite 
in the blood of a patient. The parasite was 
subsequently recognized by Dr. Dutton of the 
sister school at Liverpool, as belonging to a 
group of germs responsible for many grave 
diseases among the lower animals. 

Subsequent observations by Colonel Bruce 
and others have, says Sir Patrick Manson, 
wholly endorsed the truth and importance of 
Dr. Castellani’s discovery. Nor is this all. A 
past student of the School was one of those who 
aided in the proof of the mode of propagation 
of yellow fever in Cuba; another first showed 
that the African tick-fever is due to a 
parasite closely related to that of relapsing 
or famine fever. 

While every student has an opportunity of 
distinguishing himself or herself in original 
research, each one, so far as teaching can ensure, 
leaves the laboratories absolutely qualified for 
actual practice in the tropics. They have seen, 
and most of them have applied for themselves, 
the most recent methods of diagnosis, and they 
have seen in operation the methods of treatment 
of the best repute. This practical education 
not only increases the value of future work from 
a scientific point of view, but it has an actual 
commercial value. If employers are enabled, 
through the improved health-conditions of trop- 
ical countries, to send out a better class of men, 
and to keep them there, the gain is enormous. 
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The British Government has so far contrib- 
uted about $22,000 toward the establishment 
of the school, of which nearly $5,000 came from 
the India Office. As a result of Sir Francis 
Lovell’s efforts, donations of $500 each were 
sent by the governments of Hong Kong, the 
Straits Settlements, and the Federated Malay 
States. Among private benefactors, the name 
of Sir John Cragges stands out as the founder, 
for three years, of a traveling scholarship, held 
by Dr. G. C. Low, and subsequently of a school 
prize for the most valuable contribution to 
tropical medicine during the year. 

In recognition of its importance, the school 
has recently been admitted by the Senate as a 
School of the University of London. 

Disease still decimates native populations and 
sends men home from the tropics prematurely 
old and broken down. Until the white man has 
the key to the problem, this blot must remain. 
To bring large tracts of the globe under the 
white man’s rule has a grandiloquent ring; but 
unless we have the means of improving the con- 
dition of the inhabitants, it is scarcely more 
than an empty boast. 


SIR FRANCIS LOVELL 
Dean of the London School of Tropical Medicine 


















THE MOSQUITO’S LIFE HISTORY 








(A) A cluster of eggs, called “an egg-boat.” (B) 


in the series the hatching of the larva, or “ wriggler.’” — (C) 


air. (D) 
(F) The larval head discarded 





Surface of wafer 








A single egg standing on the surface of the water and showing 
A young larva with its breathing tubes in contact with the 
The terminal tube, dropped off when the “ wriggler”’ changes to a pupa. 


(£) The first form of the pupa. 


THE SECRETS OF THE MOSQUITO 


A GUIDE TO THE EXTERMINATION OF THE PROLIFIC PEST 


BY 


Dr. EDWARD A. AYERS 


ENERALLY supposed to live on blood, 
not one-tenth of one per cent. of the 
mosquito family ever revels in a 

single drop of gore. Considering his size and 
length of days, he is the greatest producer in 
all the world—producer of duplicates—be- 
cause his home is largely the unwanted swamps, 
and his food the garbage of the vegetable world. 
Although a single family outfit will turn out 
ten billion copies within two appearances of 
the moon, he is like the buffalo and wild 


pigeon, threatened with extinction. But only in 
limited areas, for he has colonized every quarter 
of the globe yet explored by inquisitive man. 

His influence in bending the course of his- 
tory-making has been greater than that of any 
rival breed—even of snakes. Fighting as a 
barbarian with poisoned arrows, he causes 
yellow fever, malaria, and elephantiasis, having 
destroyed more American lives by malaria 
alone than were lost in the Civil War. He has 
made man to pass sleepless nights in less fatal 





A MOSQUITO EMERGING FROM ITS PUPA SHELL 


Drawn from life under the microscope 


LARV AND PUP IN WATER 


Life size 
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THE MOSQUITO’S LIFE HISTORY 


(G) A pupa nearly formed, showing the funnel-shaped tubes at the “forehead,” through which it must now 


breathe. (H) A young pupa breathing; 


pupa. (J) 
the water to dry. (L) 


tortures and has offered destructive opposition 
to suburban prosperities. 

But to his family secrets. Let us start with 
a basket of mosquito eggs. There are from 
200 to 400 deposited by a mother mosquito at a 
single laying. These eggs are about one- 
sixteenth of an inch long, dark in shade, and 
at the larger end having a sort of bottle-mouth, 
which is sealed with a thin delicate membrane. 
Out of this stoppered orifice will emerge the 
larva or “‘wriggler” when hatching time ar- 
rives. The eggs have remarkable endurance. 
They can remain in cold-storage all winter and 
hatch out in the balmy days of spring. Even 
the mother-hen mosquito, with developing 
batch of eggs, can spend the winter in a cake 
of ice and go a-laying in the thawing days of 
March. 

The larva, if he is to enjoy anything of a 
career, must find himself “in swimming” 
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PUP HATCHING INTO MOSQUITOS 
(A) Water surface, with pupe getting air. (B) Top surface of 


the water, (D) Two pupe just hatching. (F) A mosquito climbing 
the side of the glass vessel 


the outlines of the mosquito begin to appear. (/) 
A mosquito beginning to hatch; he does not touch the water. 
The pupa shell left floating on the water. 


A fully developed 


(K) Fully hatched and standing on 


when his baby eyes first greet the light of the 
sun. So the eggs must be laid on water. 
Some mosquito families have advanced the 
science of reproduction to the highest notch 
and render the first steps in a larva’s debut 
easy; the entire batch of eggs is stacked up 
like a lot of ten-pins, side by side, with the 
large ends next the water. These eggs, all 
glued together in the stacking, will then float 
like the leaf of the water-lily on the water’s 
face. 

This is called an egg-boat. For a couple of 
days this lying-in house-boat will drift aim- 
lessly at the mercy of wind and tide like a 
derelict on the much-salted seas—its destiny 
in the hands of chance. And if, through the 
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MOSQUITOS HAVE RE- 
CENTLY BEEN BORN 


PUPA SHELLS FROM WHICH 


Drawn from specimens, under the microscope. These shells remain 


in the water 
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drying of the shallow pool in which it may 
have been the fate of the egg-boat to find a 
launching, it becomes beached high and wet 
on some muddy shelf or gets stepped upon by 
a grazing cow, its “history stops before it 
starts.” But the neighboring fleet is large, 
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ward motion like that of a fireworks serpent, 
can survive only in water and prospers on its 
impurities. He will starve in distilled water, 
yet can stomach more antiseptics than would 
be sufficient to kill a human baby. He hates 
kerosene, which sadly interferes with his en- 
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TIME CLOCK OF THE MOSQUITO’S LIFE 


and Cupid-of-the-Swamps will win his way. 
If the fates are kind, and the sun is warm, the 
mouth-covering films which seal the eggs will 
rend apart and the embryo larve dive head- 
first from the egg crypts into the water. 

The larva, or “ wriggler,”’ so-called because 
he moves through the water with a jerky awk- 


joyment of fresh air. He much resembles the 
whale in air-breathing needs, but can “stay 
below” much longer in proportion to his size. 
He has a trumpet-like tube extending from his 
caudal end, which he brings‘to the water’s 


surface; through this he inhales the air at 


intervals of one to one and a half minutes. 
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LIVING LARVZ AND PUP 
Micro-photograph five and one-half times magnified. The long ones 
are the larve or ‘‘wrigglers” 


If a film of kerosene lies on the water’s face, 
he will draw in a little dose with his first effort 
at respiration, but it will be a dose big enough _ , 
to cause convulsions, coma, and death. ASWAMP DITCH AND THE SPADE WITH WHICH IT 
: : WAS DUG 
When the baby “ wriggler’’ arrives at matur- 
ity he measures three-eizhths of an inch from It leads into the tide-water ditch, which is larger 
’ fo) 
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A TIDE-GATE FOR USE WITH THE HORSESHOE DITCH 
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CLEARING THE MOUTH OF A SWAMP DITCH 
The ditch is 8 inches wide, and from 18 to 24 inches deep 
the crown of his head to the tip of his tube. 
He has done his part as a scavenger of the deeps, 


appetite and digestion would permit. He is 
and removed as much vegetable decay as his 


innocent of crime—eating smaller insects 
is no crime; he must kill one of his size or 
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A tide-water ditch, with men clearing its mouth of sea-weed 
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Swamp Cround 
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TIDE GATES AND LOOP FOR FLUSHING A TIDE-WATER 
DITCH 


The sea-water enters at one gate and passes out at the other, thus 
keeping the ditch clean 


bigger before it becomes murder. But he is 
rather vicious, and will bite his brothers and 
sisters of the egg-boat Four Hundred, much as 
one horse harries another in the open fields. 

But it is now time for him to put away childish 
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CROSS-SECTION OF A SWAMP. DITCH 


things and take on the habiliments of—a pupa. 
To do this he must perform a transformation 
that is one of the most startling ‘“‘ quick-change”’ 
alternations ever witnessed. He sheds his 
skull, face, collar, and breathing tube; swells 
out his chest like a military fop on parade, en- 
closing his eyes and brain in his chest. He 
draws his eight-jointed body, or tail, in under 
his chest and, as he cannot stop his minute 
intervals of “taking a breath of air,” he shoots 
out from his “forehead” two breathing tubes 
much resembling the -alla lily in form, these 
tubes leading air to his lungs. He is now within 
forty-eight hours of a new and higher life, when 
he shall put away the armor of his submarine 
life and enter the realms of birds and aéro- 
planes. Before such exaltatign can come to 
him, he must mortify the flesh in a two days’ 
fast. As a pupa he can breathe, see, and 
swim; but no food nor drink can pass his lips, 
for he has no lips. If you put on the great 
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THE CULEX AND THE ANOPHELES MOSQUITOS 
How to distinguish malaria from ordinary mosquitos by their resting 
attitudes 


eye of the microscope and watch the pupa 
through his two days’ preparation, you will see 
quickly forming within his transparent shell 
the outlines of a mosquito. His long legs, 
soft and rubber-like, are coiled in the bottom 
of his bulging chest like an ocean cable in the 
bottom of a ship; his eyes peer out from his 
mosquito head through the transparent visor 
of his mail; his wings are furled neatly along 
the body in the segmented tail-piece; his 
antennz are tucked like a bib about his throat. 

And now, when his natal hour has come, you 
will observe that he lies just against the surface 
of the water—a little globule of air enclosed in 
his forehead serving to bring this submarine 
just to the surface; you will see his shell sud- 
denly split open along the back, just as many 
a boy has seen occur in a locust as it clings to 
the trunk of a tree. You will next observe 


his shoulders slowly rise through this crack in 
his shell up into the air, then his head, antennz 
and forelegs. 


He straightens out his soft wet 





Anophele females 





Anopheles male 
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legs and plants his feet upon the water surface. 
He lifts his body, wings, and remaining legs 
free from his childhood shell and, having little 
air cups in the hollows of his feet, he finds him- 
self able to stand upon the water. Then he 
unfolds his wings and dries them, straightens 
and loosens his antenne, takes a brief glance 
at his new surroundings, then flies into the air 
and begins to sing. In leaving his shell, if 
his hatching is normal, he will not touch the 
water except with the soles of his feet; but if 
a ripple blows his way, or he loses his balance 
and falls upon his side, he is unable to 
lift himself free from the water, and quickly 
drowns. His pupa shell, from which he has 
just escaped, will float like any other deserted 
boat, until it softens and sinks. 

The appearance and careers of male and 
female mosquitoes are strikingly distinct. 
The male can be distinguished with the naked 
eye by his bushy, plume-like antenne, the 
female having straight, bare “feelers.” The 
male does not bite us; the female does, when 
impregnated. The first—and last—object of 
the newborn male is to find a mate. According 
to Russell, he makes marvelous use of his 
whiskered antennz in finding a mate. Born 
after dark, as many of them are, he must dis- 
cover her solely by her song. His antenne 
seem sensitive to musical waves, and when he 
hears in the surrounding darkness her monoton- 
ous melody, he slowly revolves as on a pivot 
until he “feels” through his antenne the sound 
waves equally with both of them, when he 
knows that the object of his desire is straight 
ahead. We wonder if the inventor of the 
submarine telephone, which locates a neigh- 
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THE ANOPHELES MOSQUITO, THE SOURCE OF MALARIA, AND THE STEGOMYIA, THE SOURCE 
OF YELLOW FEVER 
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boring ship in a fog, was familiar with this 
gnat mechanism? With perpetuation of his 
kind insured, the male mosquito shortly dies; 
the widowed female, within a couple of days, 
will deposit her quota of posthumous eggs in 
the form of an “egg-boat”’ on the placid sur- 
face of some neighboring pool—and so the 
vicious circle of mosquito perpetuation is 
complete. 

Clear knowledge of the divisions of this 
cycle of mosquito life, the time spent as egg, 
larva, pupa, and mosquito, is necessary in our 
efforts at extermination of the pests; and the 
face of a clock affords a simple mnemonic. 
Consider each hour of the clock as representing 
one day in mosquito development. From 
XII around to XII will be twelve days, 
divided as follows: From egg-laying at XII 
to II o’clock—two days, hatching of the larve; 
from II to VII—five days, change of the larvee 
into pupe; from VII to X—three days, birth 
of the mosquitoes; and from X to XII—two 
days, deposit of eggs by the ‘“‘new”’ mosquitoes. 
This division of time represents an average, 
there being many variations; warm weather 
and abundance of food hasten development, 
while their opposites retard it. 

Such, in brief, are the conspicuous family 
secrets of the great little enemies of man— 
the mosquitoes. Far more interesting and 
important from our human standpoint are the 
why and wherefore of malaria and yellow fever, 
now known to result from mosquito bites and 
only from them. Suspicion began to fasten on 
mosquitoes in general as responsible for human 
malaria back 2,000 years ago. But since 
only two branches of this great family of over 
a hundred clans could inoculate man, because 
the microscopic tools were lacking; and 
because the peculiar problems of bacteriology 
are the most difficult in the world to solve, it 
took centuries to reach a verdict—though it 
required but six years when modern methods 
of investigation wereapplied. Why the ano pheles 
only can given us malaria, and the stegomyia 
holds a similar monopoly on yellow fever, is a 
question that involves the fundamental fact 
in bacteriology—immunity. And the simplest 
answer to this is, that—just as cows grow on 
grass, tigers on meat, vultures on “high” 
carrion, and man on every conglomeration 
under the sun—so certain spores, bacteria, 
micro-organisms, and fungi can thrive on certain 
foods only; and when an anophelina mosquito 
bites a man whose blood is at a certain stage of 
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malarial fever, it will take in and hold in its 
stomach forms of malarial germs which will 
thrive because they will find food in the anophe- 
les only on which they can develop. There 
is thus a difference in the nutritive material 
between one family of mosquitoes and another. 
Then, in from one to two weeks, this anopheles 
rascal, if he bites a healthy man, will insert the 
malarial parasite; this will multiply in the 
man’s blood until, if a healthy anophelese 
innocent bites him, there will be yet another 
mosquito armed with the germ. And this is 
the “vicious circle” of give and take. Which 
side started it we know not, but man must get 
his malarial inoculation from some member of 
the anopheles family, which has in her turn. 
been foolish enough to draw blood from some 
human being whose blood was in active ferment 
from the disease. 

Yellow fever yields similar facts—the Steg- 
omyia fasciata being in this case cup-bearer to 
King Yellow Jack. Along the Atlantic coast 
the most common variety of mosquito is the 
Culex solicitans, which breeds in swamps. 
The little fellows who can “osmose” through 
the meshes of mosquito netting are the Culex 
pipiens, who much affect rain-water barrels 
and roof-tanks, water which cannot be treated 
with antiseptics, as it is used for drinking pur- 
poses. Any kind of mosquito may cause blood- 
poisoning by accidentally carrying septic mat- 
ter on his “hypodermic needle,” but the 
anopheles and stegomyia are the old families 
holding proprietary rights in the distribution 
of definite parasitic diseases in our part of the 
world. 


EXTERMINATION OF THE PESTS 


Three brief clauses will just about state the 
whole method of destroying mosquitoes whole- 
sale and efficiently. Drain all standing waters 
or fill in depressions; screen all waters kept for 
domestic uses; and keep crude petroleum on 
all cess-pools. Mosquito larve can develop only 
in water, and the time-clock shows how long 
the water must stand to breed from eggs to 
flying mosquitoes. The great mosquito fac- 
tories—the swamps—are not difficult to render 
sterile. They can be drained at a cost of about 
$1.50 an acre. Mosquito larve cannot thrive 
in rapidly running water, their hold on the 
surface in breathing being broken until they 
suffocate; and they cannot survive in tide- 
waters flowing in and out of inlets and ditches. 
Here the various little fish (killie fish), that 
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run in for safety ana food, feed on the larve 
so effectively as to exterminate them. No 
matter how large the area of a swamp, the 
following scheme of drainage will suffice. 
Extend tide-water ditches, wide enough and 
deep enough to carry the main body of neigh- 
boring water in both low and high tides, as 
far into the swamp area as the drainage capac- 
ity of the smaller ditches requires. These 
narrow ditches should be from six to eight 
inches wide and eighteen to twenty-four inches 
deep. They can carry about 1,000 feet, so 
tide-water ditches must be planned accordingly. 
The former should be about fifty feet apart. 
Swamps so ditched will, except in spells of 
continued wet-weather, be dry enough all 
summer to walk over “dry-shod.” 

There are some 50,000 acres of mosquito 
swamp land on the western half of Long 
Island, and 200,000 acres in the state of New 
Jersey. The public does not realize that this 
tundra soil is the most fertile and best adapted 
to garden-truck farming of any suburban lands. 
It can raise $10 an acre of swamp grass without 
cultivation, and as much as $100 an acre of 
potatoes and other vegetables. What an 
opportunity for corporation farming, or even 
for individual garden trucking! The cost 
of fitting such areas for such purposes, where 
diking would not be necessary, would be much 
less than the purchase or rental of customary 
ground. The profits of the near future will 
surely lie in the economies that will avoid 
unnecessary waste and make waste places 
bearers of healthy incomes. 

Extermination of the mosquitoes can be 
accomplished in any community for less than 
I per cent. of the realty value. and their re- 
moval will easily add ro per cent. to such value. 


RESULTS ALREADY ACCOMPLISHED 


It has been proven during the last six years 
by individual communities, that mosquitoes 
can be so far exterminated as to cease to be 
a noticeable annoyance. From one to three 
years time has been required to do this. But, 
as mosquitoes will fly from one district to an- 
other, it is evident that thorough extermination 
is an undertaking for county or state control. 
Both the states of New Jersey and New York 
now have laws giving needed authority to 
various boards of health to declare that any 
territory breeding mosquitoes is sustaining a 
public nuisance, and to step in to correct the 
same if private owners do not doso. The New 
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Jersey legislature appropriated some $350,000 
last year for progressive application in clearing 
its large tracts—the Newark meadows, coast 
swamps, etc.—through the next five years. 
Some $10,000 had already been expended 
largely in experimental work, the success of 
which led to the larger donation. Staten Island 
has received an appropriation from Greater 
New York of $17,000, with most satisfactory 
results up to date. The results obtained 
in and around Havana—the almost complete 
cessation of yellow fever—are a matter of 
general knowledge. 


SUCCESS IN THE CANAL ZONE 


In a similar manner, a large body of men 
along the Panama Canal are successfully coping 
with a most difficult situation. Both the 
anopheles and the stegomyia are very abundant 
there; but by extensive drainage and filling-in 
on the one hand, and direct fumigative destruc- 
tion of the infected mosquitoes in dwellings 
where there has been malaria or yellow fever 
on the other, Colonel Gorgas has secured 
wonderful results, some of which are con- 
vincingly set forth in the message sent to Con- 
gress by President Roosevelt on his return 
from the Isthmus. As a result of scientific 
methods of extermination in Culebra cut, only 
two solitary mosquitoes were found after a 
careful house -to-house examination, neither be- 
longing to the two fatal varieties. At Corozal, 
formerly one of the most unsanitary places on 
the Isthmus, there was a marsh with a pond 
in the middle. Colonel Gorgas drained the 
marsh and the pond, cleared off the brush, 
and made the breeding spot a meadow with 
drainage ditches. As a direct result, the sick 
rate of Corozal dropped to less than one per 
cent. a week, reckoned by admissions to the 
hospital. There is now a large hotel filled 
with Canal employees and their wives, located 
on what was once called a “hog wallow.” The 
President records, with much gratification, that 
only one mosquito was seen by any member of 
his party during his stay on the Isthmus. 

Some 20,000 people die annually in the 
United States from malaria. Four thousand 
died during the New Orleans epidemic of 
yellow fever in 1878, and over 300 in 1905. 
The money losses suffered by this city alone, 
if applied to mosquito extermination, would 
have more than cleared every state on the 
Gulf of Mexico of the infected mosquitoes and 
all their relatives. 
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GOVERNOR HUGHES 





NOW AND LATER 


AN EXECUTIVE WITHOUT A “MACHINE” 


BY 


“ O. 


ORE surprising political events might 
M happen than that Governor Hughes 
i should receive the next Republican 
Presidential nomination—not as the Roosevelt 
candidate but as the only man who could 
defeat the Roosevelt candidate in convention 
and then stand a reasonable chance of election. 
If any thing can induce Mr. Roosevelt to 
reconsider his determination not to run again, 
it will be the political situation in his own 
state. For while Mr. Roosevelt is not only 
willing but anxious to conclude his executive 
responsibilities with his present term, it is 
certain that he does not regard that as the 
end of his political career. Having done what 
he could in administrative office, he natur- 
ally desires to turn over that work to a sym- 
pathetic and harmonious successor. 

The voting population of the United States 
is with Mr. Roosevelt. The people believe 
in his sincerity, his purpose to do what is right, 
his ‘‘square-deal”’ policy. Whatever he favors 
the public will clamorously support. He is 
their champion against “Standard Oil,” the 
beef-packers, the railroads, Wall Street, and all 
the other ogres. On Mr. Roosevelt’s strength 
and popularity with the people none puts 
a higher estimate than the “high financiers” 
themselves. Mr. Morgan, Mr. Harriman, Mr. 
Rogers, Mr. Ryan, Mr. Armour, and the rest of 
them are so convinced of their inability to stem 
Mr. Roosevelt’s popularity that their prayers 
for clemency are now addressed directly 
to him. While they and _ the Senators 
and the other political bosses of their circle, 
if they thought they could, would seek 
to nominate and to elect Mr. Fairbanks or 
Speaker Cannon, their fear of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
strength with the people is so great that the 
only way they see to escape him is to take some 
other man in whom the people have great 
confidence. No other man who answers this 
description is available except Governor 
Hughes. 


P..” 


Mr. Hughes never had anything to do with 
politics before his nomination last fall. And 
according to Albany reports, his abstinence 
continues. For twenty years he had alternated 
in occupation between a law office and law- 
school professorships. In both he was secluded. 
As a lawyer, his partners did the trial work and 
he was the office counsel. A great part of his 
modest income came from giving advice to 
other lawyers. He was a man of infinite 
patience and detail, an expert on contracts 
and involved agreements. His first appearance 
in public was as chairman of the legislative 
Gas Committee three years ago. Senator 
Frederick C. Stevens was chairman of that 
committee. Mr. Stevens had been in the gas 
business himself. He was a banker in Washing- 
ton and a gentleman farmer in Wyoming 
County, N. Y., where his father and grand- 
father lived and where he returned to go into 
politics and raise fancy cattle. Senator Stevens 
knew Mr. Hughes as the kind of a lawyer he 
would personally employ. Instead of hiring 
a legal star or a political lawyer, the committee 
took Mr. Hughes. 


PROBING THE GAS COMPANIES 


The gas companies were investigated as 
never before. Instead of oratorical display 
and calling as witnesses the men who really 
controlled the gas monopoly and prying into - 
their political relations and private monetary 
affairs, Mr. Hughes stuck to gas. He first 
went into the franchises of the companies, not 
the manner in which they had been obtained 
but solely their present legal value and existence. 
He disclosed flaws in many franchises. He 
proved the expiration of the original franchises. 
He brought out that the consolidation into one 
monopoly was illegal and could be readily 
upset in the courts. Then he went into the 
question of actual investment of real money 
which the capitalization of more than 
$200,000,000 represented. He proved that 
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all the plants and other tangible property of 
the gas and the electric companies cost less 
than one-quarter of the stock and bonds they 
had issued, and that they were paying in 
interest and dividends more than 20 per cent. 
on their real investment. From this he went 
on to examine the cost of producing and dis- 
tributing gas, with the result that it was 
apparent that dollar gas paid go per cent. 
gross profit. 

These facts were collected in a logical report. 
The legislature accepted its conclusions and 
passed bills reducing the price of gas to 
eighty cents, and in like manner cutting down 
the price of electric light and power. There 
was also created a state commission whose 
approval was made necessary to any further 
issue of stock and bonds, and standards of 
candle-power and inspection were provided 
that the public might get what they paid for. 


THE INSURANCE INVESTIGATION 


The next legislature, stirred by the 
Alexander-Hyde quarrel in the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, provided for a general 
insurance investigation. That committee nat- 
urally selected Mr. Hughes as its chief counsel. 
In his important insurance work, Mr. Hughes 
pursued the same persistent policy as in the 
gas investigation. He refused to be diverted 
from any phase of the subject until he had 
exhausted its possibilities and he wholly de- 
clined to depart from the subject of insurance 
to go into other matters, either of politics or of 
ethics. For this reason, when the examination 
of Mr. George W. Perkins and the statements 
of Presidents McCall and McCurdy had revealed 
payments of hundreds of thousands of dollars 
of the policy-holders’ money to political com- 
mittees, Mr. Hughes refused to call either 
Chairman Cortelyou or Treasurer Bliss—on 
the ground that the legitimate scope of his 
inquiry included only the misuse of the policy- 
holders’ money and to what purposes it was 
put, and that what the campaign committee 
did with it was not germane. For the same 
reasons, after it had been brought out that 
the “Big-Three” life insurance companies 
maintained lobby funds and that millions of 
dollars had been expended by their lobby 
agents to influence members of the legislature 
throughout the United States, Mr. Hughes 
did not undertake to convict the recipients 
of bribery and to turn the insurance investi- 
gation into a general political house-cleaning. 


GOVERNOR HUGHES—NOW AND LATER 


He stuck to his one specific object and that 
was to disclose what methods and practices 
of the New York insurance companies were 
wrong, and to devise legislation that would 
prevent, so far as legislation could prevent, a 
continuance or a recurrence of insurance wrong- 
doing. By adhering to this policy, he secured 
a unanimous report of the legislative committee, 
two at least of whose members might have been 
involved had the distribution of the lobby 
money been traced to its ultimate recipients; 
and the legislature, many of whose members 
were of notoriously corrupt affiliations, passed 
without weakening amendment all of the bills 
which Mr. Hughes drafted. This was a record 
for accomplishment never surpassed by any 
prior legislative investigation in New York. 
The reason for Mr. Hughes’s success was his 
ingrained policy of sticking to the specific 
object in view and deviating therefrom neither 
to make political capital nor to distinguish 
himself as a showy and sensational lawyer. 


MR. HUGHES IN POLITICS 


His conduct in these two investigations won 
for Mr. Hughes the confidence of the people 
of his state. At that time New York politics 
was undergoing one of its occasional periods 
of ebullition. Mr. William R. Hearst had, 
the preceding year, been an Independent candi- 
date for mayor of New York City on the plat- 
form that both the old political parties were 
corrupt and that their bosses were owned by 
the public-service corporations; and that he, 
if elected, would give the public what they 
wanted—a better street-car service and lower 
fares, fifty-cent gas, model tenement houses 
and lower rents, an eight-hour working day 
and union wages, municipal ownership and 
operation of public franchises, and the over- 
throw of corporate politics. On election day, 
Mr. Hearst polled a great many votes, so many 
that for more than an hour the returns stopped 
coming in, and after considerable delay the 
official announcement was made that Mr. Mc- 
Clellan was reélected by less than 4,000 
plurality. Mr. Hearst had no election inspec- 
tors and his machinery for checking up the 
vote was incomplete. He at once raised the 
cry of fraud and took legal proceedings to 
recount the votes. 

The hundreds of thousands of men who 
voted for him believed that he had been cheated 
and many thousands of men who did not vote 
for him believed that he was entitled to a 
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recount and that the law’s delays were unduly 
turned against him. He had his own Inde- 
pendence League (a corporation) nominate 
him for Governor; the Democratic state con- 
vention, fearing that if it did not endorse 
Mr. Hearst, its candidate would be third in 
the race and it would lose its half of the election 
machinery of the state, made Mr. Hearst its 
candidate. 

The Republican state administration had 
been unsatisfactory. Both branches of the 
legislature were Republican. The state Senate 
had many members whose personal corruption 
was believed by the general public. The 
administration of the state departments, par- 
ticularly of banking, insurance, and public 
works, had been attended with public scandals. 
Among the Republican state leaders there was 
a bitter factional fight over the spoils. Gov- 
ernor Higgins, who has since died, was in such 
a state of health that he was unable to super- 
vise the acts of his subordinates. Under 
the custom of the party, the state officials 
were all entitled to renominations. If this 
course had been followed, the whole Re- 
publican ticket would have gone to defeat 
and Mr. Hearst would have been trium- 
phantly elected. 

This situation confronted the last Repub- 
lican state convention. Governor Higgins de- 
clined a renomination on account of his health. 
He would have been defeated had he run. All 
the minor state officials were clamoring for 
a popular candidate at the head of the ticket. 
The public sentiment for Mr. Hughes was 
strong, but there was not a political leader 
in favor of his nomination until Congressman 
Herbert Parsons came from New York City 
and said that he was going to put Mr. Hughes 
in nomination and that the old political hacks 
could do as they pleased. The convention 
organized with the Governorship still un- 
decided. Things were in this chaotic state 
when Congressman Cocks, who represents 
Nassau County where President Roosevelt 
votes, appeared at Saratoga and told the 
leaders that the President thought that Mr. 
Hughes was the only man who could win. So 
the convention unanimously selected Mr. 
Hughes and renominated the minor state 
officers. 

How sound was this political judgment 
election day proved: Mr. Hughes was elected 
and everybody else on the Republican state 
ticket was defeated. Mr. Hughes ran tens of 
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thousands of votes ahead of his ticket in the 
Democratic parts of the state, particularly 
New York and Brooklyn. During the cam- 
paign he repeatedly appealed to Democrats 
to vote for him. He pledged himself not to be 
a Republican Governor or the Governor of any 
party or of any faction but to be Governor of 
all the people irrespective of politics. The 
people believed him, although the. Republican 
politicians did not. They took his speeches 
as campaign promises and regarded his pledges 
as “good politics.” 


MR. HUGHES AS GOVERNOR 


When Governor Hughes assumed office, the 
first shock to the Republican state leaders was 
his telling them personally and privately that 
he proposed to keep the pledges he had made 
to the people. He began with an. inaugural 
message in which he advocated a legislative 
recount of the votes cast at the mayoralty 
election in New York, on the ground that if 
Mr. Hearst was elected he was entitled to the 
office and that it was more important that 
elections should be honestly conducted and 
that the public should be satisfied that the 
count was honest than that any individual 
should or should not hold office. He favored 
a reorganization of the state departments and 
promised that he would investigate every one 
of them. Greatest of all, he favored the state 
regulation of all public-service corporations 
and asked the legislature to pass a bill empower- 
ing him to appoint a public-service commission 
which would act on behalf of the people of the 
state in all matters relating to the steam and 
street railroads, water, gas, and electricity, in 
order that an intelligent and comprehensive 
policy might be pursued which would insure a 
reasonable return to the corporations on their 
investment and would reserve all other profits 
from public franchises to the general publie 
in the shape of lower fares and better service. 
There were other recommendations for the 
preservation of the state forest preserve, for a 
more efficient administration of the state depart- 
ments, for the improvement of the Erie Canal, 
and for better highways. Allin all, the message 
treated the affairs of the state as a business to 
be conducted and administered for the sole 
benefit of the people of the state. 

Revolutionary as this message was, the 
politicians were willing to let that pass and to 
adopt whatever legislation might please the 
Governor, if only the state patronage were 
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divided among them according to custom. 
For the first time in a dozen years, the other 
elective officials were Democrats, who promptly 
turned out their Republican subordinates, 
making all the more pressure upon Governor 
Hughes to take care of the many little Repub- 
lican politicians who knew no other means of 
livelihood than a public salary and whose 
services consisted in delivering the delegates 
of their towns and in attending to the floaters 
and the election boards every November. 
Following the ancient custom, the Speaker of 
the Assembly and the President of the Senate 
called on him with tentative committee lists 
and asked what they could do for him in the 
way of committee appointments. His accep- 
tance of this favor would have implied 
reciprocity in the appointments within his 
power. Governor Hughes did not fall into this 
trap. He refused to look at the committee 
lists and said that he was the executive, not 
the legislature; and that he would refuse 
to interfere with the legislature and expected 
the legislature to refrain from interfering 
with him. 

Among Governor Hughes’s first appoint- 
ments were the Superintendent of Public 
Works and the Superintendent of Elections. 
These places had been filled by county leaders 
who controlled delegates and who owned 
Senators, Assemblymen, and Congressmen. 
Congressman Herbert Parsons, who is chair- 
man of the New York County Republican 
Committee, and Mr. Timothy L. Woodruff, 
the Republican boss of Brooklyn and chairman 
of the state committee, had agreed among 
themselves that Mr. Parsons should have the 
choosing of the Superintendent of Public Works 
and Mr. Woodruff of the Election Superinten- 
dent. Before he took the oath of office, 
Governor Hughes had announced that he was 
going to appoint Mr. Charles H. Keep as 
Superintendent of Banks—which, in the judg- 
ment of the leaders, was all the patronage that 
the Governor was entitled to. Mr. Keep knew 
all about banks but it is doubtful if he could 
name the counties of the state, not to say the 
county bosses, and it was necessary that the 
other departments should go to men who knew 
how to distribute their immense patronage with 
political accuracy. Since Mr. Parsons and 
Mr. Woodruff were the first to favor Governor 
Hughes’s nomination and were the bosses of 
the two most populous counties of the state, 
they were naturally entitled to take first pick 
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of the offices. But Governor Hughes thought 
that he was elected to take first pick himself, 
and he did. Neither Parsons’s man nor 
Woodrufi’s man was appointed. Every office 
in the Governor’s. power of appointment 
Governor Hughes filled with the man he 
thought best. 


MR. HUGHES’S INDEPENDENCE 


Before the appointments were announced, 
Governor Hughes received an invitation to go 
to Washington and take dinner at the White 
House. He went. He arrived at the hour of 
his dinner invitation and as soon as the dinner 
was over he went away. The waiting reporters 
had expected the dinner to be preceded or 
followed by a political conference. “Not a 
word of politics was spoken,” Mr. Hughes 
told them. What the President and the Gov- 
ernor talked about is nobody’s business but 
theirs. But the students of state politics in 
New York have thought that they have seen, 
not hostility, but a vigorous independence on 
the Governor’s part. The Administration gave 
open aid in electing him—witness the speech 
at Utica of Secretary Root. The Governor is, 
no doubt, appreciative. But he does not 
look at the subject in a personal way at all. 
He is Governor—that’s all. 

The White House dinner and some follow- 
ing events are among the incidents which 
account for the wholly independent relations 
now existing between the President and the 
Governor. Whatever Governor Hughes is 
doing, he is not building up a political or- 
ganization in New York for the Roosevelt 
policies. He is not building up an organ- 
ization of any kind. He told the Albany 
Republican organization, at a reception to 
which they had invited him, that he believed 
in party organizations only as methods of 
expressing and executing the public will 
and not as a means of livelihood for their 
members. He said that the Republican party 
was many times bigger than the organization 
and that when the will of the organization 
supplanted the wishes of the party, the state of 
New York would go Democratic, as recent 
examples proved. What the Governor said 
in his Albany speech he has repeated in other 
public addresses until the politicians have come 
to believe that he really means what he says 
and that, so far as he can, he will do what he 
promised. 

One of his first official acts was to recommend 




















to the state Senate the removal of Otto Kelsey, 
Superintendent of Insurance, for no other 
reason than that Mr. Kelsey had not efficiently 
performed his official duties. Mr. Kelsey was 
one of the Wadsworth lieutenants. Congress- 
man Wadsworth was the boss of Livingston 
County. Mr. Kelsey was for nine years the 
Assemblyman, then Deputy Comptroller, Comp- 
troller, and Superintendent of Insurance. His 
seat in the assembly is now filled by James W. 
Wadsworth, Jr., the present speaker. His 
great political virtue was that he always 
did what he was told. When Governor 
Hughes asked for his resignation, he told 
the Governor that if any changes were 
desired in the Insurance Department he 
would be only too glad to oblige. The Gover- 
nor replied that all he wanted was a superin- 
tendent who would run his department prop- 
erly. This was a startling novelty to Mr. 
Kelsey. It is many years since the real head 
of the Insurance Department has condescended 
to go on the state’s pay-roll as Superintendent 
of Insurance. As Mr. Kelsey explained, last 
year Governor Higgins managed the Insurance 
Department. Before that, Chairman Odell, of 
the Republican state committee was the head 
of the Department. Before that, the presidents 
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of the “Big-Three” New York companies 
had managed the Department through their 
legal and lobby bureaus. When Mr. Kelsey 
expressed his willingness to let Governor 
Hughes run the Department, he thought he had 
done all he could do. 


MR. HUGHES AND THE FUTURE 


This is only a sample of the difference in the 
way Governor Hughes and the state politician 
regard public office. Naturally, the state 
politicians are combined against him. They 
do not oppose his recommendations but they 
delay action. They avoid test votes. The first 
three months of the session, they did nothing. 
They will not carry the recommendations of 
his message nor his executive policy into effect 
until they are compelled by public opinion, 
which may not become effective unless the 
Governor calls a special session. 

In the meantime, Governor Hughes’s am- 
bition has developed with the combat. If the 
public support which he is receiving from the 
people of New York should prevail over the 
resistant policy of the professional politicians, 
he believes that he will be the most available 
man for promotion to the vacancy caused by 
President Roosevelt’s refusal to run again. 
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STUDENT LIFE AT HAMPTON INSTITUTE 


BY 


ROBERT RUSSA MOTON 


COMMANDANT OF CADETS, HAMPTON NORMAL AND AGRICULTURAL INSTITUTE 


ENTERED Hampton Institute in Octo- 
| ber, 1885. Hampton was the most 
beautiful place I had ever seen. I 
came up through the school farm, with its acres 
of vegetables, and passed the beautiful National 
Cemetery where stood 4,000 white marble 
headstones marking the final resting-place of 
Confederate as well as of Union soldiers— 
there are now over six thousand. As I saw the 
beautiful grounds of the school, the water-front, 
the neat, well-kept buildings and lawns, it all 
seemed like fairyland to me. A few mischiev- 
ous boys called out “fresh fish’? and were in- 
clined to make fun of my very small trunk, 


which was entirely out of proportion to the 
size of its awkward owner. 

I at once presented myself to the Com- 
mandant, George L. Curtis, now a clergyman 
in Bloomfield, N. J. When given my entrance 
examination shortly thereafter, I failed utterly 
to pass, though the examination had seemed 
easy. I was very much upset and when I 
handed Mr. Curtis the note announcing my 
failure, he seemed disappointed and expressed 
as much to me. I remember his handing the 
note to Mr. Briggs, the business agent, and 
their whispering. I overheard Mr. Briggs, 
whom I had all this time taken for General 
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Armstrong, say: “It is too bad! I like that 
boy’s face; he has an honest look.” 
“What do you propose to do?” 

asked me. 

I told him that I had come to stay and that 
I thought, with a week’s preparation, I would 
be able to pass the entrance examination. He 
asked if I were afraid of hard work. I as- 
sured him I was not and that I had worked hard 
all my life. An arrangement was then made 
by which I was assigned to the sawmill. I had 
worked at a sawmill before and had a good 
general knowledge of lumber, but this mill was 
on a larger scale than any I had ever seen. 
I was put under the charge of Edward R. 
Jackson, whom the boys called “Big Jack” 
because he had a smaller brother in school. 
He was to instruct me in Hampton’s methods 
of grading and piling lumber. On the second 
afternoon, while working in the lumber yard 
with “Big Jack,” who is now the pastor of a 
large church in Alexandria, Va., Mr. Frissell, 
who was then Chaplain, passed along. He 
asked if I were happy at Hampton and whether 
I liked the place. His inquiries about my 
home and people, his kindly expressed wish 
that I would have a successful time at Hampton, 
and his assurance that I was in the midst of 
friends, gave me a great deal of hope and 
courage. That afternoon was the only time 
during my four years at Hampton that I ex- 
perienced any real homesickness. A few days 
later, I was put on a raft of logs, to get off the 
chains. I got many a salt-water bath and was 
thoroughly convinced that sea-water was really 
salty. I soon learned to keep on the right side 
of the logs—as well as of the boss. 

On my first Sunday night at Hampton, 600 
students were assembled, Negroes and Indians 
and whites, and*they sang plantation songs 
such as I had heard all my life. It seemed to 
me I had never heard music quite so sweet, 
but notwithstanding the joy I felt at being a 
student in such an institution, I was utterly 
disgusted to hear these songs in a school. I 
supposed that at Hampton we were to sing 
white people’s songs and I had come to school 
to learn to sing and to speak and to do every- 
thing just like white people. I did not hesitate 
to express my opinion to some of my newly 
made friends after the service. Most of the 
new boys agreed with me, but some of the 
older students argued that if the songs were 
beautiful and people enjoyed them, why 
shouldn’t we sing them? The only reply that 
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I could give was that they were Negro songs 
and we had come to school to learn something 
better. And, too, I objected to exhibiting the 
religious and emotional side of our nature to 
white people, for I supposed that the whites 
listened to these Negro songs simply for the 
amusement they afforded. A few Sunday 
evenings later, General Armstrong spoke to the 
students about respecting themselves—their 
race, their history, their songs, and their folk- 
lore generally. He spoke of the songs as a 
priceless legacy which Negroes ought to cherish. 
While I was not entirely convinced, I was led 
to think along a little different line. It was 
the first time I had ever given serious thought 
to anything distinctly Negro. This also was 
the first time in my life that I eversaw anything 
about my race of which I should be proud. 

My work at the sawmill was hard and 
difficult, but we had a great deal of real pleasure. 
I learned a great many things, especially about 
lumber and machinery. I learned to fire the 
huge boilers, to run the Corliss engine, much 
about steam-fitting, and also some carpenter 
work. The record of what the twenty boys 
who worked with me have done for their people 
since leaving Hampton Institute would be 
interesting reading. Mr. Westwood, the fore- 
man of the mill, who had been an officer in the 
Confederate army, was as strict as he was kind; 
even to this day he takes a personal interest in 
all of the young men who came under his in- 
struction. He used to call me “ Major” even 
then, and often told me that I would be Major 
some day at Hampton. 

I worked at the mill until October, 1886, 
when I entered the day school. I had the 
choice between entering the highest class in the 
Junior grade or the lowest class in the Middle 
year, but I preferred the highest Junior grade 
to the lowest Middle, much to the satisfaction 
of my teachers. I knew my deficiency in 
English especially, and felt that if I missed the 
Junior training I should be handicapped for 
the rest of my course. I was made an officer in 
the battalion and janitor of one of the dor- 
mitories, being responsible to the Commandant 
for the care of the building, as well as for the 
conduct of the young men. 

During my year as a work student, I was 
constantly learning new things, in the drill, in 
the care of my room, in the sawmill, in the 
night school, and in things in general. It was 
a year of general initiation into an entirely new 
life—new people, different races, new standards, 
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new ideas, and new ideals. But the first year 
in day school was different, because I had in a 
measure assimilated many of these new ideas. 
While I learned a great deal from books during 
my night-school year, that was insignificant as 
compared with the indescribable something 
—very real at Hampton—which I cannot 
express in writing but which was very tangible. 
In the Junior year, I came in contact daily 
with half a dozen or more lady teachers of the 
sturdy New England type; while many of 
their subjects were not entirely new, the pre- 
sentation was so different and they touched so 
practically upon everyday life that I found 
myself for the first few months in a realm 
almost as strange as during my first year at 
Hampton. Perhaps the most striking subject 
during my Junior year was zoology, taught by 
Miss Ford, who afterward became the wife of 
General Armstrong. The investigation and 
dissecting of insects and animals of various 
sorts was a constant and appalling revelation 
to me of my dense ignorance of the things with 
which I had been dealing all my life. There 
are few teachers who could have aroused her 
pupils to more enthusiastic work than did Mrs. 
Armstrong. 

At the close of school, in June, I was pro- 
moted to the Middle class. I asked that I 
might remain at Hampton and work during 
the summer vacation, for the $80 saved during 
my twelve months of work at the sawmill was 
considerably reduced. So I was given work 
as janitor of one of the boys’ dormitories and 
also of the academic building, for we had night 
school in the summer then. It was to mea very 
pleasant summer. I went home for a two 
weeks’ vacation in August—my first trip since 
I had come to Hampton, nearly two years be- 
fore. I was anxious to see my parents and 
friends, but I think I was even more anxious 
to show my uniform with its first-lieutenant’s 
shoulder-straps. Everybody seemed glad to 
see me—the white as well as the colored people 
—and the older white people were especially 
cordial. The young white men with whom I 
had grown up avoided me whenever possible. 
This I could not then understand. 

The Middle year was not very different from 
the Junior. The subject that had the greatest 
influence upon my life was the theory and 
practice of teaching, which they now call 
pedagogics. I think they were afraid to call 
it by such a big name in my day, for fear it 
might frighten us. It was then the rule at 
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Hampton that every student was required to 
teach for at least one term before entering upon 
his Senior studies, so a part of the course in 
practice teaching was taken up in the Middle 
year. I don’t know whether the impression 
made upon me was due as much to the subject 
in hand as to the teacher. We had a sort of 
conference on human nature—I suppose they 
would call it psychology now—and I feel the 
influence of those conferences to this day. 

In June I was promoted to the Senior class 
and given a certificate recommending me to 
teach in the schools of Virginia, provided I 
passed an examination satisfactory to the 
state school officials. That summer I spent as 
headwaiter at a hotel in Pennsylvania, but 
hotel life did not appeal to me. 

When the season closed, I returned home 
and secured a school in Cumberland County, 
early in September. As my school was not 
to open before the middle of October, I secured 
work on the farm in the meantime from a Mr. 
Walthall, a white neighbor of my people. It 
surprised the colored community to have a 
boy who had gone to school, finished his 
“eddication” (as they supposed), passed the 
county examination, and been appointed a 
teacher, go out on a farm and work as a day 
laborer. It also surprised my white neighbors, 
and many of them came over to the field where 
I worked to see if it were really true. It wasa 
sort of curiosity in those days to see a colored 
school-teacher working as a farm laborer. I 
opened school about the middle of October with 
something like half a dozen pupils. —Thenumber 
increased daily until on the first of November 
I had over 100 and by December there were 
150. I asked for an assistant teacher, which 
was granted me. The school was located in a 
fine community where an unusually large num- 
ber of colored people owned their own land 
and where a great many more were graduallly 
buying farms. There were four Negro 
churches within a radius of five miles and there 
were enough people to support them—the way 
they were supported. Fortunately, they had 
preaching at each church about once a month, 
so that the teachers could generally get around 
to each church at every meeting-day. They 
were always expected to speak and also to 
teach a Sunday-school class. I enjoyed this 
work very much. It is easy for a Negro teacher 
to get the respect and confidence of his people 
and he can do almost anything with them if 
he leads an earnest, honorable life among them. 
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I introduced a number of new things during 
the year. The first was a Thanksgiving 
Day celebration; later on a Christmas-tree. 
Few of them had ever seen a Christmas- 
tree before. We must have had 2,000 
people at one of the large churches and the 
grown people as well as the children got a 
better idea of how Christmas should be cele- 
brated. 

The year was a busy one but I had found time 
for reading and study, so the superintendent 
of schools for Prince Edward County, whose 
law office was in Farmville, gave me lessons 
in law and loaned me such of his books as I 
needed. He would not accept any pay but 
often allowed me to work in his office on 
Saturdays copying deeds, contracts, etc., which 
saved time for him and was splendid practice 
for me. I had always had a feeling that I 
should like to study law. This enabled me to 
occupy my evenings in a systematic and definite 
way. 

Cumberland County seemed to me_ just 
the place for a small school on the Hamp- 
ton plan, so I got some of the more substantial 
colored men together and we went over a 
scheme for such a school. I wrote to some of 


my teachers at Hampton, setting forth our 
plans. They advised me not to do it but to 
return to Hampton and complete my course. 
They felt that Idid not have sufficient education 
to undertake such a work. Thus I was led 


to give up the scheme. My school term was 
only five months, but I induced the parents to 
lengthen the term a month and a half and we 
succeeded in raising sufficient money to con- 
tinue our school with the two teachers for that 
time. 

It was very difficult to leave that community. 
The colored people, who were assured of the 
assistance of the whites, offered to double my 
salary the next year if I would come back, and 
I was told by the county superintendent that 
I might have a school in his county as long as 
he was in office. He visited my school a num- 
ber of times during the year, as did also other 
members of the district board. He used to 
hold it up as a model to the other colored 
teachers and to some of the white as well, and 
several of the white teachers came to see our 
work. We taught the boys to drill and the 
girls to take gymnastic exercises and they all 
sang under my leading the plantation songs, 
which they learned to love and appreciate even 
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in school. We gave Friday-evening talks to 
the parents and older children on habits and 
manners and many other things that seemed 
to us needful. 

That summer I found work in Philadelphia 
in John Wanamaker’s store, where I came 
indirectly under the influence of Mr. Robert 
C. Ogden, whose office, among other things, 
it was my duty to clean. 

I returned to Hampton in October, 1889, 
and entered upon the Senior year. This was 
in some ways my most interesting year. Some 
seventy pupils had been promoted but only 
forty-eight returned. I had served as a cap- 
tain in the battalion during my Middle year; 
now I was senior captain and also assisted Mr. 
C. W. Freeland, who was then commandant 
of the school cadets. 

When I entered Hampton, I had no par- 
ticular plan or notion as to what I should do 
when I should have completed the course. 
As time went on, I was more and more inclined 
to the legal profession. Most of my teachers 
advised against it, however; that is, they 
raised the question whether I thought I could 
render my people the greatest service as a 
lawyer, and whether legal advice was the 
greatest need of an ignorant, struggling people. 
During the last half of the year, General Arm- 
strong taught the Senior class in the Outline 
Study of Man. I have scant recollection what 
I learned from the te t-book, but I doubt if 
there is a member of that class to-day who does 
not feel the power and influence of General 
Armstrong’s strong, earnest, forceful per- 
sonality. Before many months most of the 
class—Indians as well as Negroes—had deter- 
mined that they would engage in some work 
that would definitely help their races. 

One Saturday night in the early spring, 
General Armstrong invited the Senior boys 
to his house, where he told us some interesting 
war experiences with Negro soldiers. When 
we rose to leave, he asked me to remain. He 
took me into his study and questioned me as 
to my plans for the future. I told him of my 
industrial school scheme for Cumberland 
County and my desire to help those people. 
He thought I could be of more use to my people 
by remaining at Hampton and helping to 
prepare teachers. The result was that at the 
close of school in June, 1890, I accepted the 
position of drill-master and assistant to the 
commandant of the school cadets. 


(To be continued) 
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, \HE tendency of the present day is to 
classify; the general public insists 
that nationalities be listed in _ its 

primers as white or yellow or black—war-like 

or peaceful, commercial or artistic. Time has 
scarcely changed the old copybook axioms 
which summed up the character of a people in 

a few words of light up-strokes and heavy 

downward ones—“The French are a gay 

people, fond of dancing”; “the English are 
gloomy and devoted to trade.” To-day we 
ask, in curiosity and alarm, “What are the 

Japanese?” The answer might, at this mo- 

ment, be given in these words: “The Japan- 

ese are a proud people upon whom we forced 
our acquaintance, but to whom we are not at 
home when they return the call.” 

Our relations with the Island Empire began 
with such an appearance of good will on our 
part that it is a little difficult for us to treat 
these people as an accident now. We have 
forgotten the blare of trumpets with which the 
invasion of Japan was accompanied, the sound- 
ing phrases which told us—and the invaded— 
that here was a pecple sitting in darkness, to 
whom we would bring a great light. Chris- 
tian commercialism and commercial Chris- 
tianity were the two forces which were to raise 
a sunken nation to the light of day; com- 
merce and evangelization were to dance, hand 
in hand, over a reclaimed and grateful country, 
ready to develop obediently and exclusively 
. along the lines of convenience and advantage 
to its discoverers. 


SELF-RESPECT DEGENERATING INTO CONCEIT 


The Japanese are at present going through 
the wholesome discipline of disillusionment and 
the effect will be lasting and profound. The 
truth is that America and Japan first drew 
together on the strength of idealized qualities 
which were superficial in both—gallant benev- 
olence and disinterestedness on one side; plia- 


bility, chivalry, and romance on the other. 
Such a union is like the marriage of two senti- 
mental young people who have fallen in love 
at first sight. There will be no lasting tie be- 
tween them until their flimsy ideals are shat- 
tered and they can take stock of the really good 
qualities existing in each, and agree to make 
the best of their common heritage in that sadly 
mixed material, humanity. And the fibre of 
humanity is a web woven of many strands, 
sometimes working out in strange patterns. 
The colors which make such a brave show on 
the right side are but slightly discernible on the 
reverse. The fundamental threads of human 
existence are self-preservation and self-respect, 
and they must be evenly balanced. Character 
is not built on emotions, and great nations are 
not the offspring of enthusiasms. 

Japan has suffered in the past from having 
balanced ill between the claims of self-respect 
and _ self-preservation. For two long cen- 
turies the nation worshipped little besides its 
own pride. The exclusion of foreigners and 
the prohibition of travel became a dogma of 
self-sufficiency; the people took it to mean 
that the Japanese were so immeasurably 
superior to all other races that any commerce 
with others meant degradation. Previous to 
and during the seclusion of Japan, the opinions 
of the lower classes counted for nothing; they 
could claim few rights, except those of pro- 
tection, from their feudal lords; and, to all 
intents and purposes, the nobles and their 
military followers constituted the nation. A 
noble pride became the acknowledged motive 
of action; it took many admirable shapes— 
it inspired valor, self-restraint, a horror of 
ostentation, a simplicity of living, and a con- 
sideration for others which are still the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of the best Japanese. 
But in time this great quality developed into a 
monstrous Juggernaut to which life and all 
that makes life worth living had to be sacrificed. 
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Virtue, honor, loyalty still accomplished deeds 
of incredible difficulty, deeds which will stand 
to all time as the achievements of purest hero- 
ism; but they were the outcome of pride of 
virtue, pride of honor, pride of loyalty. 


THE RISE OF THE MIDDLE CLASS 


In considering Japanese character to-day, 
it is necessary to realize that this pride of 
race is still one of the strongest materials of 
its fibre. In past times it was the inheritance 
of the ruler, the noble, and the soldier; these 
regarded the classes engaged in trade and labor 
(agriculture excepted) as mere useful cattle. 
Now, by the emancipation of the lower classes 
and their newly acquired rights under a rep- 
resentative government, as well as by the 
renown achieved in the late war, it has become 
with certain modifications the distinguishing 
quality of the masses in Japan. In the rush 
to the towns for education and employment, 
and in the influence spreading out from the 
towns to carry modern activities further every 
day, a great new element has been created in 
Japan, the element of a middle class, with 
all the good and bad qualities which the term 
implies. 

What effect is this new element likely to 
have on the national character? A glance at 
the history of the middle class in England may 
help us to answer that question. Its rise to 
prominence has been a quick growth, compris- 
ing actually some fifty or sixty years. Before 
that there was a commercial class, indeed— 
the British merchant and the British banker 
were powers in the land. Each was proud 
of his calling, staunch in his politics, a well- 
educated, well-read, high-thinking man. He 
was jealous of his privileges, reluctant to tres- 
pass on those of his social superiors, and 
abhorred the idea of lowering himself by inter- 
course with inferiors. The gulf between the 
peer and the merchant was no deeper than that 
which lay between the merchant and the 
tradesman. ‘The aristocrat governed the coun- 
try, in Parliament and out of it; his younger 
sons went forth to fight its battles and annex 
new continents; the, British Empire is the 
work of the well-born cadets for whom there 
was no room at home. It was their business 
to open the ports of the world to British com- 
merce; but, that done, their task was ended 
and the steady-going British merchant did the 
rest. 

All these conditions are changed, and the 
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change is in great part due to American 
influence. The wedding-garment of wealth 
admits any churl to society’s banquet, and 
there is no master of the feast to bid him take 
a modest place. There is no longer an upper 
class in the true sense of the word; the trades- 
man of yesterday can hobnob with royalty 
to-day, and his errand-boy may look forward 
to the same honor to-morrow. All is muddy 
with mediocrity. In its initial state, the middle- 
class element is commendably spongy, ab- 
sorbing greedily all that touches it, whether 
from above or below. When it has reached 
the limit of its absorbing capacity, it hardens 
and becomes a concrete mass. 

America stands sponsor, more or less di- 
rectly, for the new middle class in Japan. It 
consists of millions of men who have too sud- 
denly discovered that all human beings are 
equal; that obscure birth and lack of fortune 
are no real disqualifications in the race of life; 
that education is to be had for the asking and 
opens the way to all that men desire, whether 
ambition or love of gain be their guiding star. 
Like the middle class in other countries, they 
are quick forgetters of past benefits and in- 
ordinate believers in their own powers; and, 
in common with their prototypes beyond the 
seas, their aims are rather personal than 
national, their sensibilities blunt, and_ their 
methods coarse. 


HOME EDUCATION FOR THE JAPANESE 


The young Japanese of low birth wants one 
thing only—the teaching which shall help him 
to make money. The ancient pride of race, 
just communicated to him by its old safe- 
keepers, the aristocrats, quickly degenerates 
into conceit and is apt to fill him with inflated 
ideas of his own powers. When he contem- 
plates the apparent prosperity of other coun- 
tries and realizes the tremendous force of 
money, and thinks he sees it so easily made 
in America, he resents the meagreness of his 
own chances. He tells himself that he has 
quite as much “smartness” as any foreigner, 
and that he lacks nothing for success on the 
same lines except fluent English and a little 
practice in business methods. He is the man 
whom conceit is blinding to-day. 

This new eagerness for gain is the result of 
the in-rush of American influence combined 
with the inevitable swing of the pendulum 
which balances all human history. In a class 
which in the future must count for much in the 












composition of the nation, self-interest is 
beginning to master self-respect. It is safe 
to say that the Japanese Government has no 
particular sympathy for the ardent youths who 
leave Japan in order to better their condition; 
the best practical education, including in- 
struction in English, can be had at home. 
Secondary schools are being multiplied daily. 
The primary schools have a much larger aver- 
age of attendance than such schools in America, 
and include a scope of subjects and a thor- 
oughness of method hardly to be met with 
anywhere else. A little incident at Iriye the 
other day proves this clearly. A distinguished 
Japanese (formerly president of the Tokyo Uni- 
versity) offered to present the portrait of some 
famous man or woman to the Iriye primary 
school, on condition that the children—343 
boys and girls—should themselves choose 
the subject of the picture. These pupils, 
between six and fourteen years of age, wrote 
down their votes with the following results: 
George Washington 69, Abraham Lincoln 53, 
Admiral Togo 28. The fifth in popularity 
was Benjamin Franklin, and the list included, 
besides the names of some famous Japanese, 
those of Florence Nightingale, Nelson, Bis- 
marck, Napoleon, Galileo, Socrates, Columbus, 
Roosevelt, Peter the Great, and Admiral 
Makharoff. The list would be hard to beat 
for excellence and breadth of sympathy. 

To return to the subject of the older students, 
the knowledge of business forms can be ac- 
quired more readily in the United States and 
pay for all kinds of work is higher here than in 
Japan; hence the eager desire to get to America. 
But the Japanese Government has no wish to 
see thousands of able-bodied young men leave 
the country in order to grow rich. The true 
wealth of Japan, its careful and extended cul- 
ture of such valuable crops as tea, silk, and 
rice, must suffer heavily unless some check be 
put on emigration. The country needs its 
young men; the enormous sum of five hun- 
dred million dollars has been invested in new 
enterprises since the close of the war; and 
there is no lack of steady lucrative employment 
for qualified workers. 


THE SAN FRANCISCO SCHOOL INCIDENT 


But these opportunities are not good enough 
for the crude new element in Japan. Its eyes 
are dazzled by visions of wealth; and since 
money-making is the gift (how utterly the 
bane they do not dream!) of America, the 
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United States is still the goal of their desires. 
Deep, therefore, will be the disappointment 
inflicted by the new regulations arising from 
the San Francisco school affair. Why the 
California legislators should have put forward 
such a pretext for the real exclusion bill which 
they wanted, is something of a mystery. The 
hardship of having to seat 69 Japanese children 
in schools designed for a population of close 
on 400,000, located on an area covering forty- 
two square miles, was too infinitesimal to be 
sympathized with. (The twenty-four pupils 
who were over sixteen could have been ex- 
cluded without appeal.) The seriousness with 
which the plea was argued would be laughable 
had not the gravest of issues, an infringement 
of treaty rights, been involved. If one state 
can refuse to be bound by a treaty ratified at 
Washington, then all may do so, and no 
future treaty will be worth the signature of a 
foreign power. 

The Japanese Government has taken this 
point alone into consideration, and maintained 
an attitude of calmness, trusting implicitly 
to the President’s decision. But the indica- 
tion of deep-seated hostility must inflict an- 
other lasting wound on the confidence in 
America’s professions of friendship. It had 
been generally accepted as an axiom: “There 
will never be any necessity to stand on the 
defensive with this good neighbor.” The 
attitude of America during the last fifty years 
had so far overcome the inborn scepticism of 
the Japanese that they still believed in the 
sincerity of the old sentimental cry, “Hands 
across the sea.” England had made most of 
its early entrances into Japan in full armor, 
scattering gunboats around as visiting cards; 
Commodore Perry landed with a hymn-book 
in his hand—the mother of a friend of mine 
still remembers his cheery voice leading the 
hymns of praise on the shore at Urage—and, 
in spite of his curt and emphatic methods, 
managed to create an impression of friendliness. 
This was confirmed when peace descended on 
the country after the struggles attending the 
Restoration, and did not wear off till the au- 
tumn of 1905, when, in the full swing of the 
Portsmouth negotiations, the American press 
made its sudden right-about-face in favor of 
Russia. 

That, I think, was the definite beginning of 
the disillusionment. When the announcement 
of the peace terms was received with public 
protestations in Japan, the disillusionment 
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became mutual, and—thanks to the alarmist 
campaign—probably permanent. In that first 
week of September, 1905, telegrams of the 
most atrocious and sensational kind were 
manufactured for and by the San Francisco 
papers and worked round via Shanghai and 
Manila. Investigation proved that they had 
never passed through a Japanese telegraph 
office. They were eagerly copied by all the 
American journals. The editor of a leading 
New York paper had, a few weeks earlier, 
offered his columns to the Japanese authorities 
for any matter which they might wish to lay 
unofficially before the public. When the riots 
occurred, it seemed as if there were at least one 
powerful organ on which they could rely to 
refute the falsehoods circulated in the press at 
large, and a cable, followed by a letter, was 
despatched, explaining the real state of the 
case. Neither was published. It was a small 
incident but it will not be forgotten. 


THE JAPANESE IN HAWAII 


It will bea real misfortune to the United States 
if Japanese labor be excluded from Hawaii. 
While the islands constituted an independent 
state, every inducement was held forth to Jap- 
anese emigrants to settle there, and the United 
States, when it annexed them in 1898, con- 
tinued the native policy in this particular. In 
1902, four years after the annexation, out of a 
total of 24,653 laborers on that rich soil, Japan 
stood at the head of the list with 12,080 men; 
the marked increase in the rice crop is chiefly 
due to the Japanese, who introduced the cultiva- 
tion of upland rice after their own methods. 
Before their time, only swamp rice was grown 
in the islands, and its culture was entirely 
carried on by Chinese. At the end of 1903, 
there were 68,740 Japanese residing in the 
country; (50,341 males, 18,399 females). The 
war temporarily checked the influx, but during 
the first year after its close, over 18,000 emi- 
grants from Japan landed in the islands. The 
numbers are now well above 100,000, and 
emphatically have they justified the wisdom 
of the United States Government in encourage- 
ing the movement. They have proved a real 
benefit to the territory, and, what seems more 
important in the eyes of their own people, they 
are thoroughly happy and prosperous. They 
represented, eleven years ago, nearly one-fourth 
of the entire population, (24,407 out of 109,020); 
this number has quadrupled, but we have still 
to hear a single complaint against this large, 
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industrious, law-abiding community which is 
taking American wages for hard work honestly 
done. It is work which the people of our own 
race cannot undertake, on account of the 
climate, and certainly, as far as American 
interests are concerned, it will be a great loss 
if the labor exclusion act be enforced in Hawaii. 


THE JAPANESE IN THE PHILIPPINES 


Some nervousness was once shown regarding 
the influx of Japanese traders and workers 
into the Philippine Islands. Well-founded 
assertions are powerless to allay nervousness 
if it should ever reach the epidemic stage; 
and I am in a position emphatically to deny the 
rumor that Japan has nefarious designs on the 
Philippines. It will not be the fault of Japan 
if peace is ever broken. In the unthinkable 
event of hostilities breaking out between Japan 
and the United States, it is true that the Philip- 
pines might fall a prey to the nearby army 
and navy whose headquarters are almost 
within speaking distance of Manila. But 
to one who has had the privilege of talking 
intimately with the present leaders of Japan, 
the mention of such a war seems as incongruous 
as a divorce clause inserted in a marriage con- 
tract. 

The sensational talk of some of the American 
newspapers would put America in a ridiculous 
and unworthy light before the world. It would 
be regarded as weakness which would furnish 
fine incitement to aggression did any intend- 
ing aggressors exist. 

The best explanation of the raising of the 
subject at all is offered in an editorial in the 
Japan Mail of February oth. The writer 
(quoting the Japanese journals) says: 


“We have now to abandon the delightful relations of 
mutual trust that used to exist between Japan and the 
United States, and the two friends hitherto so well as- 
sured of each other’s good intentions have to fall into line 
with the common herd of nations whose motto is the strong 
man armed keeping his house. The truth is that for 
many years the United States and Japan lived in a kind of 
diplomatic Utopia. The cause was plain. Neither of 
the friends had become a world-power. Both, from their 
high places of peaceful domestic development, looked out 
calmly on the armor-clashing world around them. But 
within a very brief space, both have stepped down into the 
arena, and so they can no longer regard each other with 
quiet eyes of trust and faith. The change was bound to 


come. We may lament it, but we must bow to it.” 


But it is, of course, unnecessary to destroy 
a mutual trust which has lived for fifty years. 














